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Introduction 


Over the years I have had an interest in my family ancestry. As I worked on a family tree, I took 
special interest in the Taylor branch. My maternal grandmother was Maude Adelia Taylor. Her 
father was William Franklin “Frank” Taylor and his father was William Taylor. This branch of 
Taylors lived in North Carolina, but homesteaded in Antelope Valley, Idaho. 

My mother, Faye Afton Stoner, grew up in Boise some 200 miles from Antelope Valley. But 
while growing up, she and her parents made many trips to that part of Idaho. Her eyes sparkle 
when she gets an opportunity to remember and talk about “The Ranch” as she called it. The 
Ranch was Antelope Valley. At a mile-high elevation, the valley is the sparsely populated home 
of cattle ranches surrounded by mountains. This beautiful valley straddles Custer and Butte 
Counties and is situated west of Moore, Idaho. It runs from the northeast to the southwest. 
Centered in the valley was the small town of Grouse. It was just big enough to have a school 
and a post office. This is the valley the Taylors homesteaded. It was with my mother’s 
inspiration that I sought to learn more about this land and its settlers. 



TOPO! map printed on 09/06/19 from "Antelope Ranch.tpo" 


Map created with TOPO!® ©2003 National Geographic (wTvw-nationalgeographic.com topo) 
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During my research I found a number of resources. They include 


1. Five Generations of Mormonism - A Grigg Family Genealogy edited by Cleo Grigg 
Johnson and published in 1956 by Deseret News Press 1 . 

2. Log Cabins & Flag Ftugs - Family History of Etna Nilsson Fredrickson and her five 
children edited by Hildred Chappell Cobia and printed in 2003 by Stevenson Genealogy 
& Copy Center, Provo, Utah. 

3. Taylor Family Letters - These letters, written to Richard Mathew Taylor primarily by 
William Taylor, have been archived by the Idaho State Historical Society. The letters 
describe the Taylors settling in Antelope Valley. 

4. Our Family Moved to Antelope Valley, a 4-page typescript written by Hilma Lear Taylor 
Keele. 

5. The History of Antelope Valley by Amos and Katherine H. Taylor, an 8-page typescript 
captured by Gail Taylor Thorngren in 2016. It was written by Amos and Katherine in the 
1960s. 

6. William Franklin Taylor and Hilma Fredrickson: Their Antecedents and Descendants, a 
10-page holograph written by Violet Gladys Taylor Douglas in 1982. 

7. As I Remember It by Marjorie Maxey Keele, a collection of stories told by Marjorie 
Maxey Keele to Suzanne Keele Edelman. 

8. Taylors Move from North Carolina to Utah in 1869, a typescript written by Laurene Pond 
Erickson. 2 

My purpose in preparing this document is to combine the above stories with digitized ancestral 
data available through online resources such as Ancestry.com and FamilySearch.org. My intent 
is to tell the stories of the early Taylors who settled in Antelope Valley, with special attention to 
William Franklin Taylor and Hilma Jonsdotter Fredriksson. 

In 2019 when I started this project, I hoped to find descendants who lived in Antelope Valley. 
Growing up I never got to know this part of my family tree. I reached out to Jean Taylor who put 
me in contact with her sister, Jan Taylor. Jean and Jan helped me meet this long-lost branch of 
my family. As research progressed, I was fortunate to discover other cousins. Some of them 
were second cousins and some more distant. They and their parents remember the early Taylor 
settlers. These individuals have been instrumental in filling in the gaps of this story and help to 
make this project possible. My appreciation goes to the following: 

Special thanks to Jan Taylor for her help in organizing this work, her countless 
contributions, editing, numerous conversations and emails, and her encouragement. 

Thanks to Jean for catching the misspellings, incorrect grammar, punctuation errors, and 
general errors. 


1 Five Generations of Mormonism contains stories written by Taylor and Grigg family members. The 
primary Taylor family contributor was Ellen Frances Taylor Beebe with help from Violet Gladys Taylor 
Douglas and Maude Adelia Taylor Stoner. 

2 https://www.familysearch.org/photos/artifacts/103400483?p=19842166&returnLabel=Joseph%20Clarenc 
e%20Taylor%20(KWJ8- 

8CB)&returnUrl=https%3A%2F%2Fwww.familysearch.org%2Ftree%2Fperson%2Fmemories%2FKWJ8- 

8CB 
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Jan Taylor, Jean Taylor, Gail Taylor Thorngren and Patti Taylor Reines for their 
contributions about Amos Sanders Taylor. 

Suzanne Keele Edelman, Frances Keele Perkes, Max Keele, Kathy Keele Bell, John 
Keele, Vicki Keele, and Jim Ohman for their contributions about Hilma Lear Taylor Keele 
and her descendants. Special thanks to Suzanne for her historical knowledge of the 
Taylors and to John for gathering the Keele stories. 

Leslie Douglas, Ellen Lauziere McDonough and Matthew Douglas for their contributions 
about Violet Gladys Taylor Douglas. Aunt Vi was an important family historian who 
collected invaluable family photos, newspaper articles and genealogical information. 
Special thanks to Leslie for making Aunt Vi’s collection available. Violets’ collection 
added an extra dimension to this project. Thanks to Leslie and Ellen for their 
recollections of Ellen Taylor Beebe. 

Laurene Pond Erickson for her discussions concerning her research and her 
grandmother’s (Violet Exeter Pond Pickett) research. 

Elizabeth Taylor Bradbury for sharing her research through emails and conversations. 

Becky Taylor Bates for sharing all her research and stories. 

Craig Sorensen for his remembrances of Maude Taylor Stoner. 

Mark Beebe and Laurie Bates Beebe for their recollections of Ellen Taylor Beebe. 

The story begins by looking at the family trees of two of the key figures, William Franklin Taylor 
and Hilma Jonsdotter Fredriksson. 
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Family Trees 

Below is the family tree for William Franklin Taylor. Frank’s parents were William Taylor and 
Pamelia Leah Grigg. His grandparents were John Taylor, Susannah Crumpley, Anderson Irvin 
Grigg, and Casandria Pell. 


John Taylor 



b: 04 May 1799 in Brunswick, 
Virginia, United States 


m: 21 Jul 1825 in Surry, North 
Carolina. United States 

William Taylor 

d: 06 Sep 1879 in Payson, Utah, 
Utah, United States 

b: 22 Apr 1826 in Surry, North 

Carolina 


m: 29 Jan 1848 in Stokes, North 

Carolina 

d: 06 Jun 1897 in Antelope, Butte 

Susannah Crumpley 

Idaho 

b: 06 Dec 1806 in Nash, North 
Carolina, United States 


d: 16 Jul 1880 in Payson, Utah 

Utah. United States 


William Franklin Taylor_ 

b: 16 May 1862 in Cook's Mill Dist. 
Sorry, North Carolina 
m: 23 Feb 1883 in Fremont, 

Wayne, Ut 

d: 06 Jan 1934inBoise. Ada,Idaho 


Pamelia Leah Grigg _ 

b: 26 Jun 1827 in Quaker Gap. 

Stokes, North Carolina 

d: 11 Aug 1911 in Payson, Utah 


Anderson Irvin Grigg _ 

b: 04 Sep 1797 in Grayson. Carroll, 
Virginia, United States 
m: 30 Dec 1824 in North Carolina 
United States 

d: 15 Jun 1886 in Payson. Utah, 
Utah. United States 


Casandria Pell _ 

b: 07 Dec 1804 in Pittsylvania 
Virginia, United States 
d: 09 Jun 1890 in Payson Utah, 
Utah Territory, United States 
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Hilma Fredriksson’s family tree is shown below. Her parents were J5ns Fredriksson and Elna 
Pehrsson. 



Fredrik Pehrsson 

Jons Fredriksson 

b: 17 Sep 1784 in Malmohus 

Sweden 

m: 30 Dec 1821 in Gylle. 

Malmohus, Sweden 
d: 16 Feb 1860 in Lilia Isie. 

b: 13 May 1834 in Lilia Isie. 

Malmohus, Sweden 

m: 06 Nov 1858 in Lilia Isie. 

Malmohus, Sweden 

Malmohus. Sweden 

d: 22 May 1871 in Lilia Isie, 

Malmohus, Sweden 

Helena G u stafsd otter 

b. 15Sep 1794in Fjardingslov 

Gylle, Malmohus Sweden 
d: 21 Jan 1875 in Lilia isie 
Malmohus. Sweden 


Hilma Jonsdotter Fredriksson 

b: 05 Nov 1863 in Vastra Torp 
No.4. Lilia Isie. Malmohus, Sweden 
m: 23 Feb 1883 in Fremont, 
Wayne. Ut 

d: 20 Apr 1943 in Boise, Ada, Idaho 


Elna Pehrsson _ 

b: 31 Oct 1833 in Ostra Torp 
Malmohu5, Sweden 
d: 19 May 1927 in Fremont, 
Wayne, Utah 


Pehr Nilsson _ 

b: 18 Jun 1799 in Sodra Aby 

Malmohus, Sweden 

m: 23 Nov 1832 in Sodra Aby, 

Malmohus, Sweden 

d: 09 Aug 1871 in Oneida, Idaho 

United States 


Kierstina Nilsson _ 

b: 13 Mar 1804 in Vestra Alstad, 
Malmohus, Sweden 
d: 19 May 1886 in Fremont, 
Wayne, Utah, United States 


If you examine Frank’s family tree, you will notice that Frank, his parents, and grandparents 
were all born in either North Carolina or Virginia, but they all passed away in Utah or Idaho. In 
Hilma’s case, she, along with her parents and grandparents were born in Sweden, but she, her 
mother, and her mother's parents passed away in Utah or Idaho. How was it that they all ended 
up traveling such long distances to the western United States? 
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The Taylors 

William Franklin Taylor was born on May 16, 1862, in Cook's Mill District, North Carolina. 

Frank’s parents were William Taylor (born 1826 in Surry, North Carolina; died 1897 in Antelope, 
Idaho) and Pamelia Leah Grigg 3 (born 1827 in Quaker Gap, North Carolina; died 1911 in 
Payson, Utah). 

When Pamelia was seventeen (about 1844), William went to her parents’ home to get treated by 
her father, a doctor, for a snake-bit hand. Four years later, in 1848, she and William got married 
in Stokes, North Carolina. William and Pamelia would have thirteen children. Frank was the 
ninth child born to the couple. The children were: 

Louisa Jane Taylor (1848-1937) 

John Anderson Taylor (1850-1869) 

Thomas Calvin Taylor (1852-1881) 

Sanders Flenry Taylor (1853-1869) 

Susan Cassandra Taylor (1855-1855) 

David Gooding Taylor (1856-1937) 

Joseph Irvin Taylor (1858-1893) 

Mary Ann Francis Taylor (1860-1903) 

William Franklin Taylor (1862 - 1934) 

Ruth Permelia Taylor (1864-1941) 

Robert Levi Taylor (1866-1943) 

Sarah Elisabeth Taylor (1868-1869) 

Ploward Monroe Taylor (1871-1942) 

William Taylor’s parents were John Taylor (born 1799 in Brunswick, Virginia; died 1879 in 
Payson, Utah) and Susannah Crumpley (born 1806 in Nash, North Carolina; died 1880 in 
Payson, Utah.) John and Susannah had 12 children. William Taylor was their oldest child. 

William’s ancestors lived in Virginia or North Carolina for multiple generations. They were 
Southern folk. According to the 1850 U.S. Federal Census, William, Pamelia, and one-year old 
Louisa Jane were living in Westfield, Surry, North Carolina, where William was a farmer. 
According to the 1860 Census, William, Pamelia, and seven children were living in Cook’s Mill 
Dist., Surry, North Carolina. William was still a farmer. His real estate was worth $200 and his 
personal estate was worth $100. 


3 There is confusion concerning Pamelia’s first and middle names. Her first name appears as Pamelia, 
Pemelia, or Permelia. It was Violet Taylor Douglas’ contention that her first name was Pamelia but there 
is confusion due to a pronunciation problem. She notes that members of the family often added an “r” to 
words. As an example, she notes that her Aunt Ruth pronounced breakfast “breakfurst.” Members of the 
family could have pronounced her first name as Permelia or Pemelia. They also pronounced her middle 
name as Lear instead of Leah. This could explain why her first child was named Hilma Lear Taylor. 
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The Taylors lived in North Carolina during the Civil War and Frank was born near its start. 
Families were torn apart by the war as some of their male members served for the North and 
others served for the South. At the age of 35, William chose to serve as a Confederate Fiome 
Guard. Cleo Grigg Johnson explained the effect the war had on the family. 4 

It was the War that claimed her husband, her brothers, in fact all men young and old. 
That in itself was bad enough but to make it worse they were not united in this dreadful 
War of the Rebellion. Brother against brother, father against son—all gone to war, poorly 
clad, poorly fed, poorly trained. What a tragic state of affairs. 

Women and children and a few old colored people trying to eke out an existence. At rare 
intervals a loved one coming home on furlough, sometimes sick or wounded, always 
bewildered and discouraged. Always laden with vermin. 

There was grief and longing for the members of the family who fought for the Union and 
couldn't come home on furlough. Sorrow for those who would never return. 

At last the end of the War. The South beaten, humbled and devastated. Sherman's Army 
(led by Major General Stoneman) had marched within one half mile of Pamelia's home. 
There wasn't a domestic animal or fowl left nor a crop or garden growing. People were 
near starvation. 

William and Pamelia tried to pick up the threads of their lives and carry on. Sorrow, 
regret, frustration and starvation are poor helpmates. For four years their thoughts had 
been for nothing but the war effort. They had given their all. 

Now the lands were laid waste, homes ruined, crops destroyed, barns empty, money 
worthless and the ones who had been rich were like the poor, overwhelmed by defeat. 

Pamelia and William wasted no time feeling sorry for themselves. They set to work 
striving harder than ever before to feed and clothe and hold together their large family. 
While taking care of the emergency at hand they began planning for the future. 

The topic of the hour was the great opportunity opened up to the people by the 
Plomestead Act, which had been passed in 1862. Any person over twenty-one could own 
one hundred and sixty acres of land simply by living upon it, improving it and paying a 
ten-dollar fee. Everywhere people were discussing what a blessing this promised to be. 
The land William farmed was worn out from successions of row crops or sodden with 
grass from neglect during the war. The prospect of free new land was a challenge; a 
promise of future security for himself and his sons. Fie talked of it in the daytime and 
dreamed of it at night. 


4 Cleo Grigg Johnson, Five Generations of Mormonism - A Grigg Family Genealogy , (U.S.A., Deseret 
News Press, 1956), pp. 35 - 36. Cleo was the second great granddaughter of Dr. Anderson Irvin Grigg, 
who was the father of Pamelia Leah Grigg. 
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William wanted a new farm and a better life for his family. One solution was to move west. A 
second reason to move west lay in his and his wife’s new religion. 


The Griggs 

Pamelia’s parents were Anderson Irvin Grigg (born 1797 in Grayson, Virginia; died 1886 in 
Payson, Utah) and Casandria Pell (born 1804 in Quaker Gap, North Carolina; died 1890 in 
Payson, Utah). Anderson and Casandria had 11 children. Pamelia was the second born. The 
children were: 

Eliza Ann Grigg (1825-1906) 

Pamelia Leah Grigg (1827-1911) 

Elizabeth Williams Grigg (1829-1906) 

Rosamond Martha Grigg (1831-1918) 

Nancy Jane Grigg (1833-1911) 

William Alexander Grigg (1835-1901) 

James Henry Grigg (1837-1922) 

Mary Emily Grigg (1839-1914) 

Thomas Anderson Grigg (1841-1850) 

Moroni Elijah Grigg (1843-1855) 

Parley Mormon Grigg (1845-1927) 

Pamelia’s family were also from Virginia and North Carolina. Pamelia’s father was born into a 
Quaker family whose roots extend back to the mid-1600s of Colonial America. Anderson was 
sent away to elementary school and college. He earned a medical degree in 1812, after which 
he practiced medicine in the backwoods of North Carolina and Virginia. In 1824 he married 
Casandria Pell who was also a Quaker. In 1839, he was introduced to the Mormon religion. (It’s 
worthy to note that in 1818 Anderson was disowned by the Friends Church.) Casandria was the 
first to convert to the Mormon religion and Anderson followed in 1841. The Civil War took a toll 
on the Grigg family, but religious persecution before, during, and after the war was a serious 
problem for the family. Throughout this time, Anderson wanted to join the Mormon settlement in 
what would become Utah. This family also wanted to move west. 

The Move West - 1869 

In 1869, the Taylor and Grigg families joined a large migration of LDS members to Utah. The 
migration was organized by Henry Green Boyle. The Taylors who made the trip included William 
and Pamelia, eleven of their children, William’s parents, aunts, uncles, nieces, and nephews. 
Forty-nine family members made the move. 
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Arranged by family groups, they were: 


John Taylor (70 years old) and Susannah Crumpley Taylor (63 years old) 

William Taylor (43 years old) and Pamelia Leah Grigg Taylor (42 years old) 

Louisa Jane Taylor (20 years old) 

John Anderson Taylor (19 years old) 

Thomas Calvin Taylor (17 years old) 

Sanders Henry Taylor (16 years old) 

David Gooding Taylor (13 years old) 

Joseph Irvin Taylor (11 years old) 

Mary Ann Frances Taylor (9 years old) 

William Franklin Taylor (7 years old) 

Ruth Permelia Taylor (5 years old) 

Robert Levi Taylor (3 years old) 

Sarah Elizabeth Taylor (1 year old) 

Catherine Jane Taylor Davis (37 years old) 

George W. Davis (8 years old) 

Joseph Clarence Taylor (30 years old) and Sarah Jane Fallan Taylor (32 years old) 
Susannah Elizabeth Taylor (2 years old) 

John William Taylor (4 months old) 

Leatha Susan Taylor (27 years old) 

John Jefferson Taylor (26 years old) and Permelia Spainhower Taylor (19 years old) 
Leatha Susan Taylor (1 years old) 

Richard Matthew Taylor (24 years old) 

Martha Frances Taylor (21 years old) 

James Crumpley Taylor (18 years old) 

Thomas Taylor (61 years old; brother of John Taylor) and Sarah Elizabeth “Salley” Taylor (58 
years old) 

Mary Ellen Taylor (36 years old) 

Thomas Goodwin Taylor (30 years old) 

Newell William Taylor (17 years old) 

David Hastings Hiatt (14 years old, son of Sarah Frances Taylor and Jonathan Hiatt) 

Benjamin Taylor Jr. (51 years old; son of Benjamin Taylor and Nancy Williams) and Anna Jane 
Hiatt Taylor (44 years old) 

Lamecia Ann Taylor (23 years old) 

Millard A Taylor (10 years old) 
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Lucinda Adeline Taylor Haymore (18 years old) and Franklin Demarcus Flaymore (20 
years old) 

Thomas Taylor (56 years old; son of Benjamin Taylor and Nancy Williams) and Mary Ann 
Danley Taylor (42 years old) 

Martha Ellen Taylor (30 years old) 

David Rufus Taylor (19 years old) 

Zachariah Shadrick Taylor (16 years old) 

Sarah Ann Taylor (13 years old) 

Jedediah Taylor (8 years old) 

Eliza Catherine Taylor (32 years old; daughter of Benjamin Taylor and Nancy Canter; niece to 
John Taylor) 

Allen Taylor (James Allen Taylor; 21 years old; son of James Taylor and Nancy Hiatt; future 
husband of Louisa Jane Taylor) 

The Griggs who made the trip included Anderson and Casandria, four of their children, two of 
the children’s spouses, and four grandchildren. Twelve family members made the move. They 
were: 


Anderson Grigg (72 years old) 

Casandria Pell Grigg (65 years old) 

Their children 5 and families: 

Eliza Ann Grigg (44 years old) and her son Presley Albert (7 years old) (Eliza did 
not marry) 

Elizabeth Williams Grigg (40 years old) 

Rosamond Martha Grigg Callahan (38 years old), her husband John Anderson 
Callahan and their children William Irvin, Granville, and Mary A 
William Alexander Grigg (34 years old) and his wife Millie Genettie 
Mary Emily Grigg (30 years old) 

Parley Mormon Grigg (24 years old) 


5 Their son, James Henry Grigg, joined the family later in Utah. 
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LIST OF XAMFS OF TIIK NORTH CAR- 
OI.IX VyAND VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
SAINT'S. 

Anderson I., Casandria, Eliza A., 

Mary E., P. M., Presly A., Win. A. 
ami Milly G. Grlgg; Wm, l'erme- 
lia L., Louisa J. W., John A., Tlioiuas 
C., Zanders II., David <«., Mary M F.; 

Joseph I, Wm. F.,Kuth P.. Robert L., 

Sarah K., Benjamin, Anna J., Lnroscia 
Ann ami Millard A. Taylor; D. F. and 
Ada.Mne Hay more; Thomas, Mary Ann, 

Martha Ellen, David It., Zaehr.riah S., 

Sarah Ann, Jedediab, Eliza C., Allen, 

John and Susana Taylor; Jane Taylor 
Davis; Letha Susan, Richard M., Mar- 
tlia Frances and Jnmes C. Taylor; 

George W. Davis; Joseph, Sarah Jane, 

Susannah E., Wm., John J., Peunelia 
S., Letlia Su9an. Thomas, Salley, Mary 
Ellen, Thomas O. and Newell W. Tay¬ 
lor; David H. Hiatb; Wm. IL, Jane, 

James L, Mary Florence, Mary Ann, 

Nancy Madera, Wm. A., Kary.illa M., 

Thomas B., Wm. R., Laura J. E., 

Stacy II., Florence A. aud Elizabeth 
King; Frauces E. and Augustus Stone; 

Rebecca J., Rufus W. and Lazerus 
Barker; Win. A., Letha W., Columbus 
F., and Florence A. Hull; John H., 

Margaret A., Jacob L, Wm. H., Sarah 

E. , Jano E., John W. and Emily F. 

Spainhower; John A., Rosamon M., 

Wm. I., Granvlll V. and Mary Ann 
Calaliau; Sarah Ann Baldwin; Seburn 

F. Carson; Mary Ann, Nancy J., Susan 
and Mary Brooks; Franklin, Jane, 

Elizabeth and Mary Kinder, ami six 
others f the Kinder family; Nancy 
Jnplin, James J., John Win. and 
Susan Ada Howe; Oliver C., Cynthia 
M., Ernest, and Wm. Luther Hill. 

Deseret News July 21, 1869, Griggs and Taylors who migrated to Utah 


Laurene Pond Erickson, second great granddaughter of Joseph Clarence Taylor, researched 
Henry Green Boyle’s diaries 6 and documented the trip west. She compiled the work in a paper 
entitled Taylors Move from North Carolina to Utah in 1869. Here she describes how they 
traveled from North Carolina to New York City: 


Preparations were made by the Taylor families during June for their departure on Friday, 
9 July 1869, when they gathered a mile northwest of Mt. Airy, North Carolina, on Lovell 
Creek. After traveling in wagons 23 miles on Saturday, 10 July in beautiful weather on 
good roads, they were instructed that evening “in relation to traveling” (HGB journal, Vol. 
7, 23). 


6 https://contentdm. lib. byu.edu/digital/search/collection/MMD/mode/all/field/creato/searchterm/henry%20b 
oyle 
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Sunday, 11 July 1869 they again traveled 23 miles in wagons with only four miles 
remaining for their arrival on Monday, 12 July at Wytheville, Virginia. Their baggage was 
weighed, and tickets purchased as they anticipated leaving on the Virginia and 
Tennessee mail train taking them 132 miles east to Lynchburg. As noted by Henry 
Green Boyle, at 11:40 p.m. “the train moves off slowly at first from the Depot.. .as [it] 
gathered in velocity to its usual speed” (HGB journal, Vol. 7, 25-26). 

Arriving on Tuesday 13 July 1869 at 8:30 a.m. in Lynchburg, the east-bound train left at 
9 a.m. on the South Side Railroad for the 180 miles stretch to Petersburg with arrival at 
5:20 p.m. Leaving at 6 p.m. on the Petersburg and Norfolk Railroad they continued 
eastward for 80 miles to Norfolk, Virginia, arriving at 9:20 p.m. Their first 48 hours by rail 
from Wytheville east to Norfolk covered 392 miles (HGB journal, Vol. 7, 27). 

Leaving the train at Norfolk, Virginia, the emigrants sailed north to New York City on the 
Old Dominion Company’s steamship Isaac Bell. They left New York City in railroad cars 
and passed through Omaha, Nebraska, on the Transcontinental Railroad. 

Here Johnson describes the trip from New York City to Payson, Utah. 7 

It was a sweltering hot Saturday when they boarded the train in New York City, the 17th 
day of July 1869, for Council Bluffs, Iowa. There they had to cross the Missouri River by 
ferry boat to Omaha, Nebraska. Here they boarded another train for Ogden, Utah, the 
end of the railroad. They were the second known group of immigrants to come west by 
rail. 

But the accommodations on this train were very poor. The passenger coaches they rode 
in were old box cars that had been made into troop trains for use in the Civil War. They 
had benches around the sides for seats and holes cut in the walls for windows. Their 
food boxes and bedding were stacked in the middle of the cars. It was not very 
comfortable riding. 

They dared not travel by night because of Indian trouble. They would camp before dark, 
and as eating houses were few and far between, they would cook their own food on 
campfires. They made their beds out on the ground and slept under the stars. Travel 
was slow and very tiresome. They arrived in Ogden the 29th of July 1869, and camped 
in a large willow patch on the Weber River where the big Union Depot now stands. They 
waited here a few days for teams and wagons to come from Payson to get them. It took 
them three more days to get to Payson, arriving there the 6th of August, many of them 
sick and dying with the Black Measles. 


7 Johnson, Five Generations, pp. 25 - 26. 
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As Johnson mentions, many of them were sick and some were dying. In a span of eleven days, 
starting on August 16, three of the Taylor children died because of “black measles”, as they 
called it then. 8 

The children were: 

August 16, John Anderson Taylor, age 16 years 
August 24, Sarah Elizabeth Taylor, age 17 months 
August 27, Sanders Henry Taylor, age 13 years 

Their parents, William and Pamelia, were also stricken 9 but through the efforts of Dr. Anderson 
and Casandra Grigg and John and Susannah Taylor the rest of the family survived. What a 
horrendous start to life in their new home. 

Payson and Salem, Utah - 1869 to 1877 

According to the 1870 Federal Census, William, Pamelia and seven children were living in 
Pondtown, Utah County, Utah Territory. William was a farmer and his real estate was worth 
$150. In addition to being a farmer, William worked as a carpenter. While there, the family 
continued to grow. William and Pamelia had their last son, Howard Monroe Taylor, born on July 
14, 1871. Two of William and Pamelia’s children married and had children, and his sister was 
married. 

On October 7, 1869, Louisa Jane Taylor married James Allen Taylor (1848-1915, 
James and Louisa were second cousins once removed) and while in Payson they had 4 
children: James Milton Taylor (1871-1968), William Walter Taylor (1872-1885), Martha 
Alice Taylor (1874-1959), and Adelia Ann Taylor (1876-1968). 

David Gooding Taylor married Rhoda Marie Shields (1859-1912) on January 15, 1875. 
While in Payson they had three children: Rhoda Permelia Taylor (1873-1936), Louisa 
Ann Taylor (1876-1964), and Mary Davietta Taylor (1881-1958). 

On September 27, 1869, Martha Frances Taylor, William’s sister, married Henry Green 
Boyle in Salt Lake City. Recall that Henry was the leader of the Mormon migration from 
North Carolina. 

The family lived in the Payson and Salem area for 8 years. 


8 Black measles is now known Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Rocky Mountain spotted fever is a bacterial 
infection transmitted through the bite of infected ticks. It can be a deadly disease if not treated with 
antibiotics, which weren’t available until the 20 th Century. 

9 From what I can tell from the death dates, none of the Grigg family was stricken with black measles. 
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Fremont and Wayne County, Utah - 1877 to 1887 

As time wore on, William became disillusioned with his situation and discouraged with the 
Mormon church. To get a new start, William, Pamelia, and the eight children who were still at 
home moved to Rabbit Valley, near Fremont, Utah. The children were Thomas Calvin, Joseph 
Irvin, Mary Ann, William Franklin, Ruth Permelia, Robert Levi, and Floward Monroe. David 
Gooding, his wife Rhoda Marie, and their first child Deliah Josephine Taylor (1884-1965) also 
made the trip. Louisa Jane and her family moved to the area later. William’s parents, John 
Taylor and Susannah Crumpley Taylor apparently did not make the move. John passed away in 
1879 in Payson, Utah. Susannah passed away in 1880 in Payson. 

The move was made in January 1877. There could hardly be a worse time to make a move in 
the Great Basin. Here is Ellen Taylor Beebe’s 10 description: 

The winter was bitterly cold with much snow. The road over rugged mountains was 
hardly more than a trail. The older boys and men rode horseback and drove a small herd 
of cattle whose hoofs beat down the snow and smoothed the road for the wagons that 
followed. The going was slow. At each camping place William and the boys dug a wide 
trench for shelter for the animals and a wider one with snow walls built high for human 
shelter. A huge fire warmed them and heated water for sketchy hand and face washings. 
Meals were prepared and uncomfortable beds spread down. Someone kept the fire 
burning all night. It was a rough trip but they all survived and carried the memory of it as 
long as they lived. 

While in Wayne County, William filed a homestead claim for 155.77 acres just south of present- 
day Fremont, Utah. The homestead claim was granted to him on June 18, 1884. 
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William Taylor’s Utah homestead claim and land patent 


10 Johnson, Five Generations', pp. 38 - 39 
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William Taylor’s homestead claim (shaded); Sections 19, Township 27S, Range 3E 
Below is the description of the property based on the Salt Lake City meridian in Utah. 


UT 

Salt Lake 

027S - 003E 

SV 2 SEV 4 

19 

Wayne 

UT 

Salt Lake 

027S - 003E 

SBASWA 

19 

Wayne 

UT 

Salt Lake 

027S - 003E 

Lot/Trct 4 

19 

Wayne 


According to the 1880 Federal Census, William, Pamelia, and six children lived in Fremont, 
Piute, Utah. William was a farmer, while son Thomas Calvin was a freighter. They lived in 
Fremont from 1877 until 1887. During their time in Fremont: 

Louisa Jane and James Allen Taylor had six more children: Augusta Louisa Taylor 
(1878-1885), Luzetta Angeline Taylor (1880-1973), Nancy May Taylor (1882-1972), 
George Samuel Taylor (1883-1890), Mary P Taylor (1885-1885), and Nora J. Taylor 
(1886-1973). 

David Gooding and Rhoda Marie Taylor had one more child, Edna Mae Taylor (1886- 
1962). 

Mary Ann Frances Taylor married John Franklin Stoddard (1856-1919) on May 16, 
1879, and they had 5 children: John William Stoddard (1880-1957), Allen Edgar 
Stoddard (1881-1972), Byron F. Stoddard (1883-1902), Thomas Calvin Stoddard 
(1884-1940), and Mary J Stoddard (1886-1960). 
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In 1880 Ruth Permelia married Charles Rufus Hoalst (1858-1917) and they had three 
children: Amanda Hoalst (1882-1965), Charles Eben Hoalst (1884-1884), and Violet 
Julia Permelia Hoalst (1886-1973). 

William Franklin Taylor met Hilma Jonsdotter Fredriksson. 

Elna Pehrsson and Hilma Jonsdotter Fredriksson 

Hilma Jonsdotter Fredriksson was born on November 5, 1863, in Vastra Torp No.4, Lilia Isie, 
Malmohus, Sweden. Her parents were Jons Fredriksson (1834-1871) and Elna Pehrsson 11 
(1833-1927). Jons and Elna had four children: 

Lars Nelson (1853-1936) - birth son of Elna, stepson of Jons 
Kjersti Jonsdotter Fredriksson (1859-1923) 

Hilma Jonsdotter Fredriksson (1863-1943) 

Hanna Jonsdotter Fredriksson (1869-1928) 

Hilma’s older half-brother, Lars, was born to Elna in 1853. We do not know the name of Lars’ 
father. According to Family Search 12 10% of the children born in Sweden in the mid-1800s were 
born out of wedlock 13 , and in many cases, the father’s name was not recorded. Such seems to 
be the case with Lars. 



Elna Pehrsson 


11 Elna’s name appears in many forms. Since Elna was the daughter of Pehr Nilsson, her Swedish name 
would have been Elna Pehrsdotter but sometimes it was Elna Pehrsson. When she came to the US, her 
first name was changed to Ellen and she adopted her father’s surname of Nilsson or Nelson. 

12 https://www.familysearch.org/wiki/en/Sweden_Finding_an_Unknown_Father_in_Swedish_Records 

13 This was corroborated by William C. Jenson, who served a 2-year mission to Sweden. In Lars Nelson 
Family History he stated “laws in Sweden in those days were that in order to get married you had to 
produce a pedigree. There were only a few people who could produce one. Those who did not get 
married would live with someone and if they got along, they would stay together, if not, they would try 
someone else. It was a custom in Sweden and people thought it was right.” 
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In November 1863, Hilma’s mother’s parents, Pehr Nilsson and Kierstina Sorensdotter, 
converted to the Mormon religion and wanted to emigrate to the U.S. By that time, Elna was 
married to Jons Fredriksson and they had two daughters. Because she had a family and had 
not converted to the LDS religion, she did not want to emigrate to the U.S. Fiowever, she 
allowed her parents to take Lars, who was 11 at the time. 

On April 10, her parents, their children Soren, Nils, Kjerstie, and Lars departed Copenhagen for 
Liverpool. On April 26, they departed for the U.S. on the Monarch of the Sea. Next, they 
traveled by steamer and train to Wyoming, Nebraska, and then by wagon, with most of them 
walking. The group arrived in Salt Lake City on September 15, 1864. Their stay in Utah was 
short and they settled in Malad, Idaho, for 9 years. 

In 1869, Elna’s third daughter, Hanna, was born. In 1871, her husband passed away when 
Hilma was 8 years old. Life was extremely difficult for a widow with three daughters. To make it 
worse, her parents and only son were in Idaho. To complicate matters, a serious depression 
made life in Sweden even more difficult. Elna decided to join her parents in the U.S. She spent 
the next two years getting her affairs in order and saving enough money for the trip. Although 
not a Mormon, she and the girls traveled with a group of Mormons that left Sweden in 1873. 
They sailed from Malmo, Sweden, on The Sound to Copenhagen, boarded the Pacific on July 2, 
1873, for Hull, England, and then traveled to Liverpool. They boarded the Wisconsin on July 2, 
1873. The trip across the Atlantic was difficult as they were riding at the bottom of the ship in 
steerage and were very seasick. Elna chose to pay extra to move to second class. 

During the trip, Elna met Charles Jenson, who helped care for the girls throughout the journey. 
Seventeen days after departing, they arrived in New York City. They traveled by train to Salt 
Lake City and then to Idaho. After all those years, the family was finally reunited. Then, shortly 
after arriving in Idaho, Elna and Charles married on December 30, 1873. 

In preparing to come to the U.S., Elna brought along Bibles for each of her girls. She did not 
want the girls to convert to the Mormon religion. The Mormon Elders had other ideas. They took 
the girls’ Bibles away and preached the gospel from their own Mormon Bibles. In March 1874, 
Elna and the girls were baptized into the church. 14 

On November 10, 1874, Elna and Charles had a son, William Charles Jenson. The marriage 
was not a good one. Elna’s daughters had objected from the beginning, and it may have been 
that Lars did not like Charles. 15 After two years, Elna and Charles separated. 

In 1876 Elna’s brothers, Soren and Nils, received a calling from the church to help settle an area 
near the Little Colorado River in Arizona. Lars, age 22, and Elna decided to join them. So, in 


14 Hildred Chappell Cobia, Log Cabins & Rag Rugs - Family History of Elna Nilsson Fredrickson and her 
five children, (Stevenson Genealogy & Copy Center, Provo, Utah, 2003), p. 14. 

15 Charles had been married in Sweden before coming to the U.S. After marrying and being divorced from 
Elna, he had four more wives. I wonder if he was not a polygamist and maybe this was why Lars objected 
to him. See https://www.familysearch.org/tree/person/details/KNXP-XWX 
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February 1876, at the age of 42, Elna, with Kjerstie, age 17, Hilma, age 13, Hanna, age 7, and 
Willie, age 2, left Malad for Arizona. The 700-mile wagon trip was extremely difficult. They 
probably arrived there in April 1876. The family only lived there one or two years, when Lars 
decided to return north. It may have been that he was discouraged with living in a “United 
Order,” a Mormon economic community established to settle new territory. So, they followed 
that arduous route back to Utah where they settled into Rabbit Valley near Fremont, Utah. 



Back row: Hilma Fredriksson Taylor, Hannah Fredriksson Taylor, Katie Fredriksson Webster 
Front row: Lars Nelson, Elna Nilsson Fredriksson, William C. Jenson 


The 1880 Federal Census shows that Elna lived in Fremont, Piute, Utah. Lars was a farmer and 
the three girls were at home. Hilma was 16-years old. The 1900 Federal Census shows that 
Elna still lived in Fremont, Wayne, Utah. Her son William Charles had married Josephine 
Martha Ellett. They and their son, William, lived with Elna. Hilma was not living with them 
because around 1883 she met William Franklin Taylor. 16 


William Franklin Taylor and Hilma Fredriksson Taylor 

In As / Remember It Marjorie Maxey Keele told a story of how Frank and Hilma met. She wrote: 

Another interesting legend about William Franklin Taylor was how he chose his bride. He 
was walking by a pond and he saw these small feminine footprints. The story goes that 


16 Elna stayed in Fremont near her two daughters, Kjersti and Hanna, and second son. She passed away 
in 1927 in Fremont. 
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he fell in love with these footprints and that is how he was first attracted to his future wife 
who was all of four foot five or so tall. He finally found this Swedish young woman and 
soon after that decided to marry her. 

Frank and Hilma married on February 23, 1883, in Fremont, Utah. Their oldest daughter, Hilma 
Lear Taylor (called Lear) was born in Fremont on March 14, 1884. They had a second daughter, 
Katie May Taylor on May 1, 1886, but she passed away on November 6, 1886. Frank and Hilma 
stayed in the Fremont area until 1887. 

Era, Idaho - 1887 

The next phase in the family’s journey was a move to Era, Idaho. 

Before telling that story, it’s worth mentioning an incredible source of information. William Taylor 
was the oldest child of John and Susannah Taylor. John and Susannah’s tenth child was 
Richard Mathew Taylor, born in 1845. Someone in Richard’s family had the foresight to save a 
set of 17 letters written to him by family members. Fifteen of the letters were from William. 

Those letters were donated to the Idaho State Historical Society and are located at the Idaho 
State Archives, Boise, Idaho. The letters are in two manuscript collections. They are: 

Taylor William, ISHS Manuscript Collection Correspondence, Collected MS2 146, Of Era 
Taylor William, ISHS Manuscript Collection Letters, Collected, MS2 294, Of Era 

The letters give us a glimpse of William and Pamelia’s life between May 1886 and July 1892. 
The letters are a challenge to read because of the handwriting, word usage, and syntax. The 
letters have been photographed by Jan Taylor and converted to text documents. Punctuations 
and text annotations have been added. Typed versions of the documents appear in an 
appendix. The letters help us understand the move from Utah to Idaho, but first, why leave for 
Utah? 

William arrived in Utah at the age of 43 and by 1887 he was 61. William had become 
discouraged with his life in Utah. This is revealed in the holograph written by Violet Taylor 
Douglas and through his letters. Violet wrote of his religious concerns: 

Bear in mind these people had all come to Utah as Mormons, and the population was 
almost 100% Mormon. Even when living in Salem, Grandfather Taylor had become 
disillusioned with the Mormon religion - living in Rabbit Valley was no better. Polygamy 
had been outlawed by the Federal Government but still was being practiced on the quiet. 
This my grandfather could not condone, and he decided to move away from it all. 

The polygamy he objected to became a part of the Taylor family. It was rumored that James 
Allen Taylor, husband of William’s oldest daughter, Louisa Jane Taylor, was considering taking 
a second wife. This was not acceptable to William. William warned James Allen that if he took a 
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second wife, he would report him. 17 Allen ignored William and took a second wife, Precinda 
Adelma Whitehead. William reported him to the authorities. 


The other instance of polygamy occurred with William’s youngest sister, Martha Francis Taylor. 
In 1869 after William moved to Idaho, Martha became the fourth of six wives of Henry Green 
Boyle. Boyle was the leader who brought the Taylors and others from North Carolina and 
Virginia to Utah. 

William’s displeasure with his religion also comes out in his April 17, 1887, letter to Richard 
Taylor. The letter was written in Era, Idaho, and it describes the family joining him in Idaho. He 
wrote: 


The folks at home have sold out and will start for Idaho about the first of May; 2 sons, 
two sons-in-law and the old woman have got tired of Zion and wish to join the old man 
and try and start anew and see if we can get along without religion that is this 
hypocritical and disloyal that cost so much to live in Utah. That is what drove me from 
my home in Utah. I never expect to have another home as well fixed but will have the 
consolation that all my children have left there but one. 

It’s difficult to know for sure what William is talking about when he says, “that cost so much to 
live in Utah.” I wonder if there was a financial burden to living there, but I’m not sure what it 
would be. Regardless, it appears that he was bothered that he was not getting ahead financially. 

Besides religion and financial concerns, there may be another reason for his desire to leave 
Utah. William appears to have been a strong family man and he wanted his family to live close 
to each other. His April 17, 1887, letter to Richard continues: 

I would like very much if you and Brother Jo [Joseph Clarence Taylor] could come up on 
the Snake River Country somewhere and settle so that we could see each other when 
we want to and not so close that we would have to when we did not want to see each 
other. 

This is the way I desire for my folks to settle so that I can go from one place to another. 
Stay as long as I feel like and then go home or to one ... of the children’s [home]. And if 
you my brother were somewhere near, I [could] occasionally go and see you and we 
could enjoy ourselves together whilst, as it is, we cannot so often as I would like. 

We want more enjoyment and less trouble and less vexation. I am very certain you can 
get better places than where you are, but I do not advise only tell you of my desires. 

Such were his wishes, but how was it that he got to Idaho? 


17 It’s worth noting that James Allen and William were second cousins. They had the same great 
grandfather, Thomas Taylor III (1750—1821). 
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William’s fourth son, David Gooding Taylor, was a prospector in Utah, but he moved his family 
to Era, Idaho, to work in the Horn Silver Mine. According to Henry Chenowith 18 

Era was a small settlement to the southwest of Mackay [Idaho] on Champagne Creek. 
The town of twelve hundred came into being with the discovery of the Silver Horn Mine 
in 1885. At first, the ore was hauled by freight wagons to the smelter in Hailey. Soon a 
twenty stamp, dry crusher mill was built just south of Era. The mill only operated until 
1888 when the ore body pinched out. Even though Era had a short life, it had several 
merchandise stores, an assay office, dwelling houses and several saloons. The durable 
rock foundations of the mill can still be seen and the last remnants of the town. 

Shortly after David moved, William decided to venture to Idaho with the hope of a new place to 
live. Five Generations of Mormonism describes the move, but William’s letters provide a slightly 
different look. Johnson’s book states the whole family moved in mass, but it was not that simple. 
I’ll share my interpretation and then provide the Five Generations v iew. 

My interpretation from William’s letters is that William and two of his sons, Joseph Irvin Taylor 
(28 years old) and Robert Irvin Taylor (20 years old) left in the spring or early summer of 1886. 
The rest of the family stayed behind. William and “the boys,” as he called them, stopped to visit 
William’s brother, Richard, in Franklin, Idaho. They then reached Era prior to May 20, 1886. On 
that date William dropped a quick note to Richard expressing his excitement. He wrote: 

This is a fine country. The finest stock country I ever saw. I will give you the price of 
stock. Cows from $50 to $60 per head, yearlings $16 to $20. Butter 35 to 50 cents per 
pound. Eggs 35 to 50 [cents per dozen]. 

We are building us a house in this camp. I am putting up a wagon shop. There is a 20 
stamp mill going up. Right away. So you can see our expectations. 

At some point Richard must have asked why William and the boys stopped in Era. William 
replied: 


You seemed to want to know the object in stopping in a mining camp. I do not know as I 
can tell you. I will do the best I can. I travelled about as long as I wanted to in a wagon. 
And this is a very promising mining camp. The boys wanted to work a while so I have 
built us a house 14 by 16 which cost $75 cash, besides our work, so as to have some 
shelter while we may stop in this place. 

I expect to work some in a wagon shop and likely I may prospect some as I have some 
very good offers [?]. I have done some work in the shop repairing. Can make from $5 to 
$10 per day. 


18 Henry Chenoweth on http://www.ghosttowns.com/states/id/era.html 
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They are building a quartz mill. Some 100 men now engaged on the mill daily. Putting on 
more. A [?] [?] wood contract let. The hills covered with prospecting. 

I know not how long I may stay here. 

This is enough. Read what you can. Guess at the rest. Tell Jo [Joseph Clarence Taylor] 
to write and I will answer. As ever yours. Hoping to hear from you soon. 

About 5 months later on October 14, 1887, William wrote 

I have earned some money this summer and could have made considerable had I been 
able, but so it is. I shall live until I die and tantibogus 19 done no more. 

Jo [Joseph Irvin Taylor] & Robert [Robert Levi Taylor] left here about 2 months ago. I 
have not heard from them since. Know not what has become of them. Could they have 
seen as I do we would have located on Lost River as I think Lost River will be fine 
country. 

I shall stay here this winter and try and make a little home on Lost [River] next spring. As 
I do not expect ever to see Utah again. 

I learned my place [his home in Utah] cannot be sold for scarcely anything. 

William had earned some money, but Joe and Robert had taken off. William would spend the 
winter alone in the mining camp. Here we see the first mention of Lost River. I’m not exactly 
sure to where William is referring. He may be referring to Antelope Valley and/or the area 
around present-day Darlington, Idaho, which was called Antelope at the time. Regardless, 
between June and October of 1886, William must have had the opportunity to explore Antelope 
Valley and that is where the family would eventually settle down. I wonder if his son, David 
Gooding, did not influence William in his choice of Antelope. While working in Era, David staked 
a mining claim on Smiley Mountain, which is northwest of Era and west of Antelope Valley. To 
get to the claim David had to go through Antelope Valley. Maybe David showed his dad this 
beautiful area. 


19 A euphemism for the Devil 
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Location of Era, Smiley Mountain, and Antelope Valley 


Note the last sentence in the previous letter from William. The family back in Utah is having 
trouble selling the homestead there; however, William’s April 17, 1887, letter let Richard know 
he had survived “a long and tiresome” winter in Era and the Utah property had sold. William’s 
family would be moving to Idaho. He noted that the family would include “2 sons, two sons-in- 
law and the old woman.” The family members were: 


His wife 

Pamelia Leah Grigg 
His sons and one son’s family 

William Frank Taylor, wife Hilma Fredriksson Taylor and daughter Hilma Lear 
Howard Monroe Taylor 

His daughters and their families 

Mary Ann Frances Taylor, husband John Franklin Stoddard and five children: John 
William, Allen Edgar, Byron Franklin, Thomas Calvin, and Mary Jane 
Ruth Permelia Taylor, husband Charles Rufus Hoalst and two daughters Amanda and 
Violet Julia Permelia 
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William relayed that the families would leave Utah around the first of May with a herd of 
livestock, and he would leave Era in May to meet them in Franklin, Idaho. The family would be 
united for the first time in a year. After meeting in Franklin, they traveled to Era. Below is a 
photograph of the Taylor clan in Era. It shows William and Pamelia, David Gooding Taylor and 
his family, and the families who had recently traveled from Utah. 



The Taylors in front of Era Mine - probably 1887 20 



From left in back Rhoda Permelia Taylor, Louisa Ann Taylor 
In middle Howard Monroe Taylor, David Gooding Taylor, Rhoda Marie Shields Taylor 
In front Mary Davietta Taylor, Deliah Josephine Taylor, Edna May Taylor (top of her head) 


20 The following identities of the people in this photograph were taken from a posting made by Hildred 
Cobia on the Family Search website 

(https://www.familysearch.org/photos/artifacts/84961396?p=24590755&returnLabel=William%20Franklin 
%20Taylor%20(LLMZ- 

24K)&returnUrl=https%3A%2F%2Fwww.familysearch.org%2Ftree%2Fperson%2Fmemories%2FLLMZ- 

24K) 
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From left in back William Franklin Taylor, Hitma Lear Taylor, Hilma Fredriksson Taylor 
In front William Taylor, Pamelia Leah Grigg Taylor 



From left in back John Franklin Stoddard, Mary Ann Taylor Stoddard 
In middle Thomas Calvin Stoddard, John William Stoddard, Mary Jane Stoddard, Charles Rufus 

Hoalst, Ruth Permelia Taylor Hoalst 
In front (tops of heads) Allen Edgar Stoddard, Byron Franklin Stoddard 

On the Fourth of July 1887, William wrote from Era to let Richard know he had bought five acres 
of land containing a house, stables and corral, and a well. The letter was addressed from Era, 
but later in the letter, William directs Richard to send future letters to Antelope. Evidently William 
had purchased property in Antelope. William’s next letter is from October 2, 1887, and it states 
that the families have settled in. 

Ellen Taylor Beebe provided a slightly different description of the move from Utah to Idaho. 21 

William was sixty years old, when with the aid of his sons and daughters and the 
consent of his wife, he moved to Idaho and eventually to the place where he built his last 


21 Johnson, Five Generations ; pp. 39. 
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home. Dave and family had moved the year before (1886) and were settled in their 
home in Era, Idaho, a booming mining town—the Horn Silver mine being in full swing. 

Several families comprised the party some not being of the Taylor family. It took from 
late April until late June to make the trip by wagon and team with a few horsemen to 
drive the livestock. Pamelia left the wagon train at Payson where she visited with her 
mother... She was convalescing from mountain fever 22 and William wanted her to rest 
up and have an easy trip for once. From there she went by train to Franklin, Idaho, 
where she was met by William at his brother Richard's home, and taken the rest of the 
way by wagon. From Blackfoot the dusty road was deeply rutted across sixty miles of 
desert to Arco—then just a small dot by the road—thence over thirty miles of even 
rougher and dustier road, ending in a narrow winding mountain passage. They camped 
at intervals ... where water was to be had ... 



Mining area of Era, Idaho 


Ellen describes the feelings Pamelia had as she entered the valley leading to and from the Era 
mine. 23 

When they were entering the narrow canyon that was Era, Pamelia was delighted to find 
flowers blooming that reminded her of her Carolina home—Dogwood, Redbud, the 


22 Note: it sounds like Pamelia is suffering from a second bout of Rocky Mountain spotted fever or 
continuing effects of her first exposure. 

23 Johnson, Five Generations ; pp. 39-40. 
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Syringa and wild Roses adorned the rocky hillsides, while Violets carpeted the shady 
nooks along the creeks and Evening Primroses filled the air with sweetest perfume. 

When the long trip was ended a great contentment enfolded her as she and William 
were warmly greeted and welcomed into the home of their son. Within a few days the 
wagon train arrived bringing the rest of the family ... travel weary but happy. 

According to Violet Taylor Douglas, the family only stayed Era “long enough to get their 
bearings.” 

Antelope Valley, Idaho - 1887 

After visiting David and family, William and his family traveled eleven miles north to Antelope 
Valley. Lear Taylor Keele described the move to Idaho and to Antelope Valley: 

We visited Father's brother David Taylor, at Era, a short time, then moved with 
Grandfather and Grandmother and Uncle Howard to Antelope Stage Station and Post 
Office, which is now known as Darlington. Father's sisters and their families moved over 
on Antelope Creek on ranches where they made their homes. They were the Stoddards 
and the Hoalsts. My Father filed on a homestead at the mouth of Antelope Creek, now 
known as the John Bell farm. My Uncle Howard had bought a Homestead 
Relinquishment. He was unmarried so Grandfather and Grandmother made their home 
with him. We lived there too until Father and Grandfather could build a cabin on our 
homestead. 

Shortly after arriving in the valley, William ran the Antelope Stage Station and Post Office and 
lived with his youngest son, Howard. The rest of the Taylors staked out homestead claims. On 
March 12, 1888, Frank and Hilma’s third child, Ellen Frances Taylor, was born. Less than a year 
later they would be suffering through a vicious winter. Lear described the winter of 1889 - 1900. 

No one was prepared for such a winter. So much snow. I've heard my mother say it was 
a solid expanse of white, except on the very tops of the mountains the pines showed 
where the snow had blown off. When we ran out of groceries, my Father walked to Era 
pulling a toboggan. Had a long hard climb up the Era Summit but was comforted by the 
prospect of having it easier on the way back. Mostly downhill. He said as he went down 
the incline, things went well till he got to the bottom he discovered his sack of flour had 
tipped off and he had to climb to the top to get it. He was snowblind when he reached 
home. No dark glasses in those days, at least not for us. He sat for several days with a 
bandage over his eyes. 
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Everyone ran out of stock feed 24 and most of the cattle died. One neighbor was 
considered rich. He had a hundred head of cattle. Lost all of them. On our way to school 
we used to pass a huge pile of bleached bones, the remains of his herd. 

Even though the first couple of years were tough, William and his family would not give 
up on the country. The remainder of this work will look at the lives of the Taylors after 
they settled in Antelope Valley. 

William Taylor and Pamelia Leah Grigg Taylor 



Shortly after settling into Antelope. William didn’t waste any time getting busy. When he wrote to 
Richard on October 2, 1887, he had just returned from a hunt and shot three deer. He 
mentioned that he’d need to hunt more to get them through winter. He mentioned that he’d been 
elected to a 3-year term as a trustee of the school board, and he would be the clerk of the 
board. He was also being nominated to be the local postmaster. Their home was on the main 
stage and freight line, and he planned to have a store to accommodate the travelers. The store 
was the Antelope Stage Station. He concluded the letter by saying: 


This I think is a promising valley. Everything that is planted and taken care of seems to 
do well. The finest potatoes and roots of all kinds. Grain that is taken care of does well. 
Plenty of land and plenty of water. Plenty of timber. I see nothing to hinder this from 
becoming a fine country. 


In a December 10, 1887, letter, William gave more detail about the position as postmaster. 
Apparently, there had been some shenanigans. Again, he’d been asked to be postmaster. He 
was reluctant. He wrote, “I told him I did not care about the bother as there was no money in it 


24 According to Jim Ohman the winter was so bad that they resorted to pulling straw out of mattresses to 
feed the cattle. 
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but under the circumstances, I would accept rather than let the office go down.” If he did not 
accept the position, the nearest post office would be 12 to 15 miles away. He eventually took 
the position. Below is the record of early postmasters in Antelope. It appears that William was 
the fifth postmaster and appointed on April 27, 1889. 
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Much to his credit, as a new resident of Antelope, Idaho, William was a trustee of the school 
board, clerk of the school board, postmaster and owner of a store. 

Ellen Taylor Beebe described life in Antelope 25 : 

William and his youngest son, Howard, owned and operated the Antelope Stage Station. 
William became postmaster. This was a quiet little dot of a place not even on the map, 
but twice a day it became the center of activity. The stagecoach drawn by four— 
sometimes six—horses came dashing up and was brought to a sudden halt. The horses 
were quickly unhitched and taken to the stables for blanketing and later feeding and 
watering. Fresh horses waiting in their harnesses were quickly hitched to the coach. 
Meanwhile William was swiftly taking care of the mail, unlocking the heavy leather 
pouch, taking out the incoming mail for Antelope, putting in the outgoing mail and 
securely locking it again. And then the stage driver would crack his whip and with a 
lunge the fresh team would be off with its load of mail and passengers. 

An armed guard would accompany the driver when the payroll was going to the mines or 
when loads of bullion were being hauled out. There were often "holdups" and usually the 
stage arrival brought in a stir of excitement, for then was news aside from the regular 
mail. 


25 Johnson, Five Generations', pp. 41-42. 
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Sometimes the passengers would come in to warm by the stove in winter or rest in the 
cool shade of the house in summer. Pamelia became accustomed to having her living 
room occupied by all kinds and conditions of people at mail time; strangers off the stage, 
local homesteaders, cattlemen, sheepmen, miners, and some who didn't bother to state 
their occupation. 

While the Post Office occupied a small room off the living room, express and bulky 
packages of freight were often piled high on the living room floor waiting to be claimed. 
These packages were made up of everything from seed wheat and oats to horse 
linament or binding twine to baby flannel. William became quite expert at reassembling 
articles from broken packages—knowing about what each person would order from the 
mail order houses. 

Pamelia often said that "about everything from a canary bird to a corpse had gone 
through her house-and the corpse had a bullet hole in it." But she enjoyed the comings 
and goings of the people. The local people remained to chat for a few minutes. 
Sometimes when the weather was bad and stages not on schedule, she would make 
coffee and set out a meal for hungry passengers and weary driver. 

The winter of 1887 - 1888 was hard with plenty of snow, but the family had not lost any 
livestock. By March, the “stock on the range is doing first rate.” In April of that year, William was 
still lobbying or teasing Richard about moving to the area. However, a new year would bring a 
different attitude. The next letter we have from William is dated April 14, 1889. William writes to 
Richard: 

No special news more than the driest time I ever saw at this time of year. There is not a 
drop of running water nearer than 2 miles of me and no prospect of any this season. 
Though I have a good well, 68 ft deep, I have drove our cows off. Nearly everybody 
wants to sell. One man that cut 75 or 80 tons of hay [in] the year I settled here wants to 
sell and offer his ranch for a mere song. 

Mining prospects fair? Money [tolerable?] easy. 

Well Richard, my prospect for a living this summer is 20 hens, the butter of 4 cows and 
the income of a fourth class Post Office. Eggs 25 cents per dozen, butter 30 cents. Do 
you think I’ll make it? 

So you can see I have but little to do. Lots of time to write. So you folks may look out. I 
will make it [?] for you this summer. 

The water situation for a rancher is serious business. Without rain, you don’t have feed. If you 
don’t have water and feed, you don’t have cattle. Although he complained of the lack of water in 
April, by May he tells Richard, “lots of rain here as well as there ... Waters are low here as well 
as everywhere else in Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Montana.” But the homesteaders were taking 
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action to get more reliable sources of water and William worked with others to create “proper” 
ditches. Two months later times are still tough. In July 1889, William writes 

The old lady is poorly and has been all the spring. I am not very well myself but keep up 
and around. Have to do the most of the cooking. Howard is off about all the time with his 
team trying to do something for us and himself. Is driving 4 horses, his own outfit. 

Richard, it is the driest windiest weather I ever saw in my lifetime at this time of year. 

Lost River dry in places. Crops generally look fine. Those that have water [even?]. 

I have now only a small garden. Have had green beans since 25th of June. Potatoes the 
size of hen’s eggs. 

His letter continued and he teased Richard: 

Well Richard I had a place in [saak?] for you. Good hay and farming land. Plenty of 
water winter and summer. Could have got it for 4 hundred dollars all in trade. $200 worth 
of old hay on the place and good crop to cut this season. 

The place is [mowed and?] I bargained for it on condition that you come up by a certain 
date. You did not come and I let it go. But I should have anyway as the place is well 
worth $10,000 any man’s money. 

Ten months pass and on April 10, 1890, we have our next to last letter from William. He writes: 

I will try and scratch you a line which leaves me well and hardy, but old lady is down 
again and has been for 2 weeks. In fact I might say for 8 months. I have had to the 
principal part or hire it done of the house work. 

It has been the longest and hardest winter I ever saw. Over half the stock on Lost River 
dead and still dying. We have lost none as yet. The boys think ours are all right but I fear 
[they are] not. The ground covered in snow 5 solid months and now snowing. Nearly 
everybody wants to sell out and leave the country. Ranches here on Lost River can be 
bought for a song and sing yourself. Everybody has got the blues. I for one will try the 
country a while longer. Believing it to be a good country. 

I am aiming to put 8 acres of [lucern?] and 15 acres of grain this spring. Mining 
prospects loosening up. Grain 3 cents. Eggs 50 cents [per dozen]. Butter the same. 

Flour 4 cents. Money scarce. 

We have one more letter from William to Richard dated July 4th, 1892: 

Will say we are well. Fine weather except very windy. No special news. Times dull. Jo 
[Joseph Irvin Taylor] and Robert [Robert Levi Taylor] came home this spring. Jo stayed 2 
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weeks. Do not know where he went. Robert has taken stock on shares for C. R. Hoalst. 
About 200 head. Jo seemed to have money. Did not seem to know where he would stop. 
Said he would write when he stopped. I am not farming this season. Put my land in 
alfalfa. What is cleared looks fine. 

We are here alone. All gone to Era for the Fourth of July. Having a grand time. Several 
horse races. Howard has 2 on the [trip?]. [Grand? [Hurrah?] tonight. 

Is all I can think of [interest?] 

Just thought I would let you know I was still living. Had lots of [law?] this spring. I am 
getting tired of the Justiceship. Not money and make some enemies which you know is 
natural. 

It appears that William was also a Justice of Peace. 

In 1897, William Taylor passed away at age 71. Violet Taylor Douglas described the 
circumstances: 

... in June, my Grandfather started walking up the valley to visit his daughter, Mary, and 
her new baby daughter. This was at least a 12 mile walk. He got only as far as Dad’s 
[William Frank Taylor] place. Mother [Hilma Fredriksson Taylor] met him at the door - he 
said “Hilmy I’m awful sick”, and died within minutes. He was 70 years old. 

It had been a long and eventful life. He was born a mere 43 years after the Treaty of Paris when 
the U.S. gained its complete independence from England. He and his immediate family survived 
the Civil War. He shepherded his family from North Carolina to Utah and then to Idaho. He 
gathered them close enough that he could walk to their homes and visit them if he wished ... or 
not. He ran a business and supported his community. He left a family to live and prosper in 
Antelope Valley. He was buried in the Lost River Cemetery in Moore, Idaho. 

Although Pamelia was only 1 year younger than William, she lived 14 years after William 
passed away. As you read portions of William’s letters, you too were probably struck by the 
unfortunate reference that William made to his wife ... “the old lady.” It seems demeaning, but 
he referred to himself as “the old man.” They both lived a tough life. Violet Taylor Douglas left a 
not-too-flattering portrayal of her grandmother: 

After Grandfather died ... Grandmother was ill equipped to carry on by herself. (Ellen 
[Ellen Taylor Beebe] has said she was probably anemic) a poor cook, poor housekeeper 
- it was said that Grandfather periodically threw out her sour dish rags! So she just 
drifted into living around with her children, and after Dad [William Franklin Taylor] built on 
the extra room [in Blackfoot], she stayed with us for several years. She did absolutely 
nothing at all, just sat and let Mother wait on her. Amos even carried her meals into her. 
Finally Mother had had enough and insisted that she spend an equal amount of time 
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with her daughters, so she went to live with her daughter Louisa in Utah, where she died 
in 1911 at age 84. My Mother was always kindness itself, as well as not being very self- 
assertive, so she must have been pushed to the limit to make the ultimate stand. 

However, she did admit: 

Grandmother Taylor was in her middle and late 70’s when she lived with us, and you 
might say a recluse, so there was really no communication between her and the two little 
girls, Maude and Violet. 

Pamelia’s ill health in later years is mentioned often. I wonder if she did not suffer from long¬ 
term effects of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. We know she survived Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever in the 1869 migration to Utah. According to Ellen Taylor Beebe, she was convalescing 
from “mountain fever” during the migration to Idaho in 1887. Rocky Mountain spotted fever is a 
rapidly progressive disease that can lead to death in days. Those who survive can have serious 
long-term health problems. 26 

It’s hard to imagine what Pamelia lived through. She too was born shortly after complete 
independence from England and survived the Civil War. She gave birth to 13 children over 16 
years. She moved her family thousands of miles west through wilderness. She outlived 7 of her 
children: one daughter died in infancy; three died shortly after the family arrived in Utah; two 
sons died tragic deaths (see below); and one daughter died of natural causes. 

Here is Ellen Taylor Beebe’s portrayal of her grandmother 27 : 

When my grandmother, Pamelia Leah Grigg Taylor, came to make her home with us she 
was seventy years old and I was nine, but my memory goes back beyond that date. My 
first recollection of her she was acting as nurse. As she bathed, dressed and cared for 
my very new little brother—enthralled as I was at suddenly getting a little brother—I 
observed and admired grandmother as she so carefully made him comfortable. I stood 
as close to her as possible for I needed comfort too—my "nose was out of joint." I 
noticed her nice soft hands and waited patiently for her to find time to give me a little 
attention. That was when I was not quite five years old. 

Later when she made her home with us she still radiated a sort of warm comfort tho' I 
can't remember that she ever did a thing for me, not even tie my hair ribbon or button my 
dress—the buttons always so inconveniently on the back. She sat in her old cane- 
bottom, goose-neck chair, summer and winter. I was sent on various errands for her, 
and I loved doing them. It was "bring my knitting," "my sewing" or the "catalogue" or 
whatever was her fancy. 


26 https://www.cdc.gov/rmsf/healthcare-providers/signs-symptoms.html 

27 Johnson, Five Generations', pp. 43-44. 
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When she sewed . .. she threaded her needle with an enormous length of thread and 
always threaded it before severing the thread, to make sure she didn't get the knot in the 
wrong end and get a knotting thread. As she sewed, the needle would go in and out, in 
and out, until it was loaded from point to eye, then with a strong thrust with those long 
flexible fingers, the middle one protected by an open ended thimble—poorly protected I 
thought—she would push the needle through and throw her arm back the full length of 
that long thread. She would shake with laughter if my brother or I, watching in 
fascination, stood too close and received a needle stab. But it was all in fun and she 
liked to have us about. As she sewed or knitted she would entertain us with stories and 
anecdotes, some within our mental grasp, more that were not—the telling more for her 
own amusement than our entertainment. 

I’ll conclude this section about William and Pamelia with one of Pamelia’s stories as retold by 

Ellen 28 : 


William was a master hand with a gun. Well this day I said, “William what air we a gonna 
give the chillers for dinner, Thanksgiving?” I hated to plague him about it but it seemed 
my tongue just got away from me and I said it without meaning to. He spoke right up and 
said, “There's sweet ‘taters and guber peas (peanuts) a plenty.” I said, “William, I'm sick 
enough to heave at the mere mention of sweet ‘taters and gubers.” He never said nary 
another word but went and poked around in the desk where he kept a few odds and 
ends and directly he took the gun and went out. 

“Now what does he reckon he's a going to shoot!” Twant mor’n two hours when a 
shadow darkened the door and there stood William! He was holding his arm strait out 
from his shoulder and in his hand was a big turkey that jest teched the floor. I was that 
proud! And that pleased! Oh, William was a master hand with a gun. When he was 
hunting he walked like an Indian, didn’t make nary a sound, didn't allow even a twig to 
break under his feet lie was that careful! 

I sent John to invite William’s folks and my folks and we did have the finest dinner. We 
all figured we had plenty to be thankful for even tho’ on the surface it appeared we were 
in a bad spot. I always tried to look beneath the surface when the going was tough. 


28 Johnson, Five Generations', pp. 45. 
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William’s rifle 

(Photo courtesy Gail Taylor Thorngren) 


Frank and Hilma Taylor 

In late 1887, Frank and Hilma Taylor, along with the Taylor clan, arrived in the Antelope Valley 
area and started to establish roots. Many members of the family settled along Antelope Creek. 
William, Pamelia and Howard were living together. The Frank Taylor family briefly lived with 
them too until William and Frank could build a cabin on their homestead. Lear Taylor Keele 
described William’s way of building a cabin. 

Grandfather's method of building a cabin was to saw and hew the logs first. He cut and 
fit them to size, marking the logs as he worked, allowing for windows and doors. His 
work was very neat—he never made mistakes. When he had the logs already, he would 
allow someone to help him build them up. To my knowledge, that little cabin [that was 
built on their first homestead] has been taken apart and moved three times. It is still 
standing at Twin Bridges on Antelope at this time. We raised a good crop of grain the 
first year we lived on the homestead and had a fine garden. That was 1888. The next 
year the water didn't get below Twin Bridges, so Father relinquished his claim, went up 
beyond Twin Bridges and homesteaded again. They tore the little house down, moved it 
and built it up again. 

Amos and Katherine Taylor tell us a similar story: 

The John Bell farm, where his son Harold lives, was filed on by William Frank and Hilma 
(Frederickson) Taylor about 1888. He was the son of William Taylor. They lived on this 
place for one year. Because there was no water for irrigation, he relinquished his rights 
to the property. It was later proved up on by Charley and Ruth (Taylor) Hoalst as a 
desert claim. 


Jan Taylor and I are of the opinion that Frank and Hilma “moved on” land near present day 
Darlington and not far from William and Howard Taylor. Their 160 acres was the SE 14 of 
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Section 11, Township 5 North, Range 25 East. “Moved on” means they started to settle the land 
with plans to file a homestead. Lear, Amos and Katherine imply that Frank “homesteaded” that 
land; however, I have not found a record of Frank filing a homestead claim on that land. After a 
year, the land proved to be too dry. Frank and family needed to find more water, so they moved 
and chose a spot further west on Antelope Creek. The land they left behind would be “proved 
up” and homesteaded by Frank’s sister, Ruth Taylor Hoalst, and her husband, Charles Rufus 
Hoalst. To “prove up” means to build a home, make improvements on the land, and live there 
for five years. 


According to BLM homestead records, Frank made his first claim on land on the east end of the 
Antelope Valley where the valley narrows as you head east. On October 26, 1891, he applied 
for a homestead on 160 acres. 
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Frank Taylor’s first homestead claim and land patent 



Frank Taylor’s first homestead (shaded); Sections 30 and 31, Township 5N, Range 25E 


The property was divided between Sections 30 and 31 of Township 5 North and Range 25 East. 
Below is the description of the property based on the Boise meridian in Idaho. 


State Meridian 
ID Boise 

ID Boise 


Twp-Rng Aliquots Section 

005N- 025E SE 1 / 4 NW 1 /4 31 

005N- 025E W 1 / 2 NE 1 /4 31 


County 

Butte 

Butte 
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Frank Taylor’s second land patent 


29 I don’t know how to resolve the fact that he received the patent and relinquished the claim. 


Frank received a land patent on the homestead on July 24, 1895. A land patent is the 
initial transfer of land titles from the Federal government to individuals. 29 


From what we can tell, Frank then purchased 78.99 acres in Tracts 2 and 3 in Section 
31 of Township 5 North and Range 25 East. The claim was filed on March 23, 1909, and 
a land patent was granted on June 21, 1913. This was his second recorded land patent. 
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Frank Taylor’s second land patent (shaded); Sections 31, Township 5N, Range 25E 


Below is the township, range, and section description of the second patent. 

State Meridian Twp - Rng Aliquots Section County 

ID Boise 005N - 025E Lot/Trct2 31 Butte, Custer 

ID Boise 005N - 025E Lot/Trct3 31 Butte 

While all this homesteading was occurring, Frank and Hilma were adding to their family. Their 
first son, Amos Sanders Taylor, was born on December 17, 1892. Then, on October 28, 1896, 
their second son, Bryan Ernest Taylor, was born. Both boys were born on the first homestead. 
Suzanne Keele Edelman points out that during this time “[Frank] did lots of things to keep his 
family alive. One of his occupations was to walk to mines up by Challis to supplement the family 
income.” 

By 1900 Frank owned a ranch, mortgage free. Violet Taylor Douglas described what happened 
next. 


When the new century came along, Lear was 16 and had already been “boarded out” for 
two years in Blackfoot to go to High School. Ellen would soon be of high school age, so 
it seemed a move was in order, so Dad sold the homestead and bought a farm near 
Blackfoot - Graveland and the family moved, lock stock and barrel, via horse and wagon, 
70 miles over the desert, Mother being pregnant with Maude at the time. They lived on 
this and traded-for a farm nearby for two years. But Dad did not like “dirt” farming, so in 
1902 he moved the family to Blackfoot, he went into the meat business with George 
Stone and Al Miller - Miller, Stone, and Taylor. From scratch they bought the livestock, 
butchered it, processed it and sold it from their store. Dad seemed to be the Livestock 
buyer - as well as the butcher - and quite a lot of the cattle purchased was from the 
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Indians on the Fort Hall Reservation. I think Dad really enjoyed his negotiating with the 
Indians and had many friends among them. 





GROVE 6ITY MARKET 


MiLLERTStONE 8c*T&VtOP. 


Miller, Stone & Taylor in 4th of July Parade (early 1900s) 
From left Miller and Stone; Frank Taylor is to the left of the driver 


Dad had a new house built in Blackfoot and this is where I was born, September 17, 
1902. Not much style in this new house (but much better than Mother had ever had 
before) just a rectangle cut into four rooms, two bedrooms, kitchen-dining room, and 
“Parlor”, and a porch across the front. Later he added a room for my Grandmother 
Taylor, and a side porch, and still later a kitchen and another bedroom. 
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Farm near Blackfoot (1901) 

From left standing Frank, Ellen, Lear, Hilma 
In front seated Geneva Taylor, daughter of Flichard Matthew Taylor 
In front standing Amos and Bryan 



Blackfoot home before additions 
From left Hilma, Maude, Amos (maybe Bryan) 
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Taylor home in Blackfoot after additions - about 1906 
Ellen on left under the tree, Bryan, Amos, Pamelia Grigg Taylor, Hilma, Frank 
In front Maude on left, Vi on the right 


She described what happened next. 

Dad couldn’t get ranching and the Antelope Valley out of his system, so when I was 6 or 
7—don’t know the exact date 30 —he sold out to his partners, Miller and Stone, and went 
back to the valley, bought another ranch 31 , not the old homestead, and went into the 
cattle business again. But we kept the place in Blackfoot where Mother and us kids lived, 
Dad living alone on the ranch, except in the summer for a month or so we’d go up there 
and Mother would cook for the hay hands. We kids loved to go: Mother hated it, the 
home in Blackfoot would grow to weeds. 

If you search the 1910 Federal Census for the William Frank Taylor family, you’ll find two 
records for the family; one in Bingham County, Idaho, and the other in Blaine County, Idaho. 

This is a head scratcher until you realize that Frank lived most of the time on the ranch and the 
family lived most of the time in Blackfoot. The census takers must have talked to Frank in Moore 
and Hilma in Blackfoot. The net result is that Idaho got an extra seven residents in its 1910 
Federal Census. And by the way, Frank owned both properties free and clear. 


30 This would have been around 1906 or 1907. 

31 Unfortunately, I have not been able to determine the location of this ranch. The 1910 Federal Census 
implies that the residence was near Moore, Idaho. 
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In 1915 there would be another major change for the Frank Taylors. Violet Taylor Douglas 
again: 


Then in 1915 the situation changed again. Bryan would graduate from high school in the 
Spring, Maude and I from the 8th Grade. But early in the Spring Dad arrived from the 
ranch, all hyped up about a chance to buy a really prime ranch further up the Valley 
known as the D-Y [D bar Y], The deal involved a trade in of the Blackfoot property and 
disposing of the present ranch. Mother agreed and after the Spring graduating 
ceremonies we all moved up to the D-Y. Flicks Cherry the former owner moved down to 
our Blackfoot home. They even traded furniture. My father did real well with this venture, 
the cattle market soared due to the war in Europe, and Dad was able to pay off most of 
his debts that first year. 

In 1916, Maude and Violet went away to high school, first at Albion, and then at Blackfoot where 
they stayed with their older sister, Ellen. About this time, Lear and her husband, Joseph Francis 
Keele, moved to property adjoining the ranch along Antelope Creek. Amos also took up a piece 
of land there. 

In 1917 Frank and Hilma went to the Boise Valley to attend the funeral of his brother-in-law, 
Charles Rufus Hoalst, who was married to Frank’s sister, Ruth Permelia Taylor. Frank loved the 
valley and after returning to Antelope Creek, he sold the ranch to Amos and Bryan and Joe and 
Lear Keele. Fie and Flilma moved to Boise in the Spring of 1918 and bought a 20-acre farm near 
Ustick, Idaho. Fie worked his farm, milked the cows, and raised chickens. One of Frank’s habits 
that stuck with my mother was his reply when told something new to him. He’d say, “I didn’t 
know that and I don’t know it YIT.” Frank continued to live on the Ustick farm until his passing on 
January 8, 1934. Hilma lived there until her passing on April 20, 1943. 

Ellen Taylor Beebe wrote a beautiful tribute to her father and mother 32 : 

One of the finest things about my father, I think, was his attitude towards his parents, 
giving great importance to their advice after reaching maturity, remembering with respect 
their authority during his youth and expecting them to lean upon him for strength and 
comfort as he had leaned upon them in his childhood. He gave their welfare first place in 
his consideration, often setting aside urgent business of his own to indulge a whim or 
wish of either of them. He had the greatest sense of love and loyalty for his brothers and 
sisters and a strong feeling of kinship for their children considering continuity and unity of 
clan of highest importance. 

As a youth he was fun-loving and happy. He excelled in sports, fishing, hunting, 
swimming, dancing, footracing. He was agile and strong with dark curly hair, dark grey 
eyes strong features. 


32 Johnson, Five Generations, pp. 61-63. 
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He received only the minimum of schooling but at home from his parents he learned well 
the lessons that build fine character: truthfulness, honesty, fairplay, unselfishness, 
generosity, kindness and charity. He was friendly and gregarious—friendships were, for 
him, always easily made and of lifetime duration. 

He was only twenty years old when he and mother were married. Hardships incident to 
pioneering were sometimes almost overwhelming. Indeed it seemed to them at times 
that the very elements conspired against them. But their perseverance and labors were 
rewarded through the years by enduring happiness and eventual prosperity. 

Dad enjoyed the rugged outdoor life that went with ranching and stock growing. 
Sometimes he would take the family with him on trips to the mountains to repair fence or 
salt the cattle. Then he would demonstrate his skill at cooking over a campfire, making 
coffee and frying game or fish. We all thought it great fun. At home in the evenings he 
was seldom too tired to romp with the children, teaching them parlor tricks and games or 
reading from a favorite book. Hardly had his children graduated from diapers when he 
gave them their first riding lessons. And for him a pair of spurs was the only appropriate 
gift for a new born son. 

Though only seven years of his life were spent in North Carolina, he always liked to call 
himself a “tarheel" notwithstanding he retained not the slightest trace of Southern accent 
and few, if any Southern traits except a liking for Southern cooking. 

Mother was reluctant to allow the daughters of the family to learn to cook, believing that 
it contributed to the harmony of the home to keep the head of the family happy at 
mealtime. When one of us did persuade her to let us prepare a "dish" she would 
personally assume the responsibility of presenting it to Dad. Her halting introduction of 
the amateur concoction was a classic of understatement, spreading the blame over the 
group of us rather than let one bear the brunt she would say: "This is a kind of a pudding 
the girls made." Or, "This is something the girls call a salad." Or, "This is a pie the girls 
made. It's more of a pudding but it does have a bottom crust." 

Mother was an excellent cook and catered to Dad's taste. He was most hospitable and it 
was uncanny the way some of his merest acquaintances made their calls coincide with 
meal time. Mother was very pleasant about this and no matter how many pieces she had 
to divide the pie into to take care of the extra guests she never cut Dad's wedge any 
smaller. 

Dad was a modest man of temperate habits. His early boyhood being spent on a farm 
where tobacco was the main crop, naturally, he acquired the tobacco habit. It took nearly 
all the year's twelve months to plant, nurse, grow, harvest, strip, cure and market the 
crop. During which time all those who worked in any faze of its culture, either chewed, 
smoked or snuffed it. Women and children were no exception. 
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During his early thirties, Dad decided that smoking was injurious to his health and 
promptly discontinued the habit once and for always. This was not easy. 

While not backward about adopting new methods and using modern conveniences, he 
had little tolerance for fads and "folderals." He was in his late sixties when he bought and 
drove his first automobile. He was one of the first to provide his home with electrical 
appliances. 

He took a dim view of the constant and startling changes women's wearing apparel, and 
especially the styles worn by his daughters down through the years from the choker 
collar to the plunging neck line, loudly proclaiming that he did not know what the world 
was coming to. 

But these were only trivial things. In matters of consequence he was reasonable and 
calm. He would meet real disaster or misfortune with the greatest calm and courage. He 
had a keen sense of humor and was always ready with the right joke for the occasion. 
There was an unusual quality of tenderness and understanding in his attitude toward 
children. He would go to great lengths to entertain them. 

Though never seeming to hurry or bustle about he was a man of great activity, never 
allowing his affairs to get in a rut. There were times when he appeared relaxed and idle 
but to those who knew him these seemingly idle days were filled with silent planning and 
meant that he would come up out of preoccupation with plans for a bright new project. 

In business he possessed rare foresight and judgment and quick and firm in his 
decisions. 

Forty-eight of his seventy-two years were spent in Idaho. The last sixteen of them were 
spent in the Boise Valley where bought a 100 acre farm and retired from the cattle 
business, turning it over to his sons. His life was lived decently and happily within his 
sphere of understanding, in patience, tolerance, industry and serene good humor. April 
1954 
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William Franklin Taylor and Hilma Jonsdotter Fredriksson Taylor at the Ustick Farm 

The D-Y Ranch 

Where exactly was the D-Y Ranch? I’m sure a legal description of the property could be found 
in the records of the sale. I have not searched those records, but Jan Taylor and I think we have 
a good idea of where the ranch was. In recording the history of Antelope Valley, Amos and 
Katherine Taylor wrote: 

The Taylor and adjoining Keele ranches were taken up by Martin Houston in 1884. It 
was then owned by Wilkie and Willis Duniway and then sold to Hicks Cherry who sold to 
W. F. Taylor. Taylor sold part of the property to his sons Amos and Bryan and part to his 
son-in-law Joe Keele and daughter Lear Taylor Keele. 

We believe Amos and Katherine are telling us that Martin Houston initially homesteaded the 
land that would become the D-Y Ranch. A search of land patents 33 shows no record of a land 
patent given to Martin Houston. However, Amos and Katherine mention Willie and Willis 
Duniway. A search for land patents for them yields a number of homesteads and land patents. 
Most were granted north and east of Antelope Valley, about halfway between Moore and 
Mackay. However, Willis had a 160-acre homestead and land patent in the corner of Sections 4, 
8 and 9 in Township 4 North and Range 24 East. In addition, a Benjamin C. Duniway had three 


33 https://glorecords.blm.gov/default.aspx 
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homesteads and land patents in Antelope Valley. An 1891 land patent for 160 acres was 
applied for in Section 9 in Township 4 North and Range 24 East. A second patent in July 1892 
was for 240 acres in Section 8 of Township 4 North and Range 24 East and a third patent was 
granted in September 1892 for another 160 acres in Section 9 of Township 4 North and Range 
24 East. Land in Antelope Valley held by the Duniways totaled 720 acres. Below is a satellite 
photo showing the land patents granted to the Duniways. Their ranch took up a significant 
portion of Antelope Valley. 




Willis Duniw ay 1891 j j Benjamin Duniw^'y 1891 

I / 

—n _ 


L 


Benjamin Duniway 7/1892 


Benjamin Duniway 9/1892 


According to Amos and Katherine, the Duniways sold their ranch to Hicks Cherry. Then in the 
Spring of 1915 Frank bought the ranch from Cherry. We now know why Violet Taylor said her 
dad was, “all hyped up about a chance to buy a really prime ranch.” What a ranch it was. 

But Frank was not done acquiring land. In November of 1916, he began a third homestead on 
40 acres just to the east of the original Willis Duniway property. In 1920, he was awarded a land 
patent for the acreage. 
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Frank Taylor’s third homestead and land patent 



Frank Taylor’s third homestead (shaded); Section 4, Township 4N, Range 24E 
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Here is the township, range and section description of the third homestead. 


State Meridian Twp - Rng Aliquots Section County 

ID Boise 004N- 024E SE 1 / 4 SW 1 /4 4 Custer 

Frank did not hold on to the D-Y Ranch long. Between late 1917 and early 1918, he retired from 
ranching and sold the property to Amos and Bryan Taylor and Lear and Joe Keele. 

Why was it called the D-Y Ranch? You might have a guess. The answer appears in a July 18, 
2003, letter that Leslie Douglas (Violet’s granddaughter) wrote to Hildred Cobia. Evidently 
Hildred wanted to know why it was called the D-Y. Leslie wrote: 

“D-Y” stood for Dunaway [sp], apparently the original homestead owner according to my 
grandmother [Violet Taylor Douglas]. 

Well the Duniways weren’t the homesteaders, but they were the ones who accumulated 
all that land. 



Antelope Valley looking south over the land that was the D-Y Ranch 


David Gooding Taylor 

David Gooding Taylor was 13 years old when the family migrated from North Carolina to Utah. On 
January 15, 1875, he married Rhoda Marie Shields (1859-1912). While in Payson, they had three 
children: 
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Louisa Ann Taylor (1876-1964) 
Permelia Taylor (1878-1936) 

Mary Davietta Taylor (1881-1958) 


While living in Fremont, they had 2 children: 

Delila Josephine Taylor (1883-1965) 
Edna Mae Taylor (1886-1962) 



David Gooding Taylor 

While living in Fremont, David worked as a water hauler in the Tintic Standard Mine. In 1886, he and 
family moved to Era, Idaho, where David worked in the Horn Silver Mine. There they had another son, 
David Robert Taylor (1888 - 1970). The couple had four more children in Idaho: 

HaroldS. Taylor (1892-1892) 

Lola Taylor (1893-1894) 

Donald Taylor (1895-1899) 

Dolley Taylor (1895-1970) 

In August 10, 1897, David filed a homestead claim on 160 acres in Butte County. He was granted a 
land patent on the property on July 9, 1904. 
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David G. Taylor’s homestead claim and land patent 



David G. Taylor’s homestead claim (shaded); Section 4, Township 5N, Range 26E 


The section, township, and range for the claim are: 


State 

Meridian 

Twp - Rng 

Aliquots 

Section 

County 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 026E 

S 1 / 2 NW 1 /4 

4 

Butte 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 026E 

n i / 2 sw i / 4 

4 

Butte 


Johnson described David’s life. 34 : 

He became interested in prospecting and so never stayed in one place very long. It 
might be said that mining became his first love. He staked out a fine claim on Mt. Smilie, 


34 Johnson, Five Generations ; pp. 55 - 56. 
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fifteen miles from Era. It was rather inaccessible, but David did an unbelievable amount 
of work there. It is still in the possession of his family. 

David was a kind and loving father. When he had money they all had nice clothes and 
traveled. At times though they were in dire circumstances, notwithstanding, he, like all 
miners, was going to get rich some day. But that day never came. 

In Antelope one freezing day in April 1892, when his seventh child, a baby boy, was 
dying of pneumonia, the family in hysterics—the mother in the bedroom wailing and 
wringing her hands—David sat by the fire with the baby in his arms. He calmed the 
dreadful grief of the children by smiling and quietly saying, "Come bid little brother 
goodbye, see his blue eyes and watch him smile. He is trying to tell us goodbye for he is 
going to leave us for awhile." His innate strength of character in this hour of suffering and 
sorrow was remarkable. 

When David was too old to follow mining, he lived with his children, spending his last 
days at Arco. He passed away [March 19 1937] very suddenly and was buried beside 
his wife in the Moore cemetery. 

Howard Monroe Taylor 

Howard Monroe Taylor was the youngest son of William Taylor. He was born on July 14, 1871, 
in Salem, Utah. He was only 16 when the family settled into Antelope, where he and his 
parents, William and Pamelia, lived together. 

On July 26, 1892, Howard filed a homestead claim on 157.75 acres near the current town of 
Darlington. At that time, this area was called Antelope. On November 11,1898, he was awarded 
a land patent for the claim. 
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Howard Taylor’s homestead claim (shaded); Section 1, Township 5N, Range 25E 


Below is the township, range, and section description of Howard Taylor’s claim. 
Land description 


State 

Meridian 

Twp-Rng 

Aliquots 

Section 

County 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 025E 

S 1 / 2 NW 1 /4 

1 

Butte 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 025E 

Lot/Trct 3 

1 

Butte 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 025E 

Lot/Trct 4 

1 

Butte 


Between 1893 and 1897 he was postmaster of Antelope. In 1900, he was still living in Antelope. 
His father had passed away in 1897. His mother was living with him but she would pass away in 
1911. 
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Howard Monroe Taylor in Payson, AZ 


Sometime between 1900 and 1908, Howard traveled to Canada. In 1908, he applied for a land 
“pre-emption” in Alberta, Canada. Pre-emption in Canada was a method of acquiring provincial 
Crown land by claiming it for settlement and agricultural purposes. He was a resident of Eagle 
Butte, Alberta, at the time. In 1917, Howard married Olivet Amy Pringer Hixon, an English 
citizen, in Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada. They did not have children. He died in Eagle Butte, 
Cypress, Alberta, Canada, on October 31, 1942. 



Howard Taylor and Olivet Hixon wedding photo 
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Mary Ann Frances Taylor and John Franklin Stoddard 

Mary Ann Frances Taylor was William and Pamelia’s eight child. She was born on March 24, 
1860. She was 9 years old when the family moved to Utah. On May 16, 1879, Mary Ann married 
John Franklin Stoddard (1856-1919) in Fremont, Utah. While in Utah, they had 5 children: 

John William Stoddard (1880-1957) 

Allen Edgar Stoddard (1881-1972) 

Byron F Stoddard (1883-1902) 

Thomas Calvin Stoddard (1884-1940) 

Mary J Stoddard (1886-1960) 



John Franklin Stoddard, Mary Ann Taylor Stoddard 
Thomas Calvin Stoddard, John William Stoddard, Mary Jane Stoddard 

Mary Ann, John, and the five children were part of the move from Fremont to Era, and then to 
Antelope. After moving to Idaho, they had eight children 

Joseph Leroy Stoddard (1889-) 

Raymond T Stoddard (1891-1959) 

Ruth Ann Stoddard (1893-) 

Beulah B Stoddard (1897-1944) 

Grace Stoddard (1897-1983) 

Charles Rufus Stoddard (1899-1900) 

Gladys Hansen (1902-1987) 

John’s father-in-law, William Taylor, wrote in a letter in October of 1887 that John was still in Era 
and he feared that John was not making money. The 1900 Federal Census shows that John 
and family were in Era. John submitted a homestead claim of 151 acres in Antelope Valley on 
July 26, 1892. He received a land patent for the land on June 15, 1898. 
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John Stoddard’s homestead claim (shaded); Section 18/19, Township 4N, Range 24E 


Below is the township, range, and section description of John Stoddard’s claim. 


Land description 

State Meridian 

Twp-Rng 

Aliquots 

Section 

County 

ID 

Boise 

004N - 024E 

SE 1 / 4 SW 1 /4 

18 

Butte, Custer 

ID 

Boise 

004N - 024E 

sw i / 4 se i / 4 

18 

Butte, Custer 

ID 

Boise 

004N - 024E 

Lot/Trct 4 

18 

Butte, Custer 

ID 

Boise 

004N - 024E 

Lot/Trct 1 

19 

Butte 


Mary Ann passed away in December 1903 in Antelope. Ellen Taylor wrote of Mary Ann. 35 

In spite of the fact that Mary Ann was born in a State that was in the throes of war in a 
home that was feeling the pinch of poverty imposed by war, she was an unusually happy 


35 Johnson, Five Generations ; pp. 59 - 60. 
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healthy child; a sweet and lovely baby; later a willing and efficient "mother's helper"; still 
later, a jolly playmate tor brothers and sisters. During school years she was at the head 
of her class and a leader of games at playtime. No spelling bee or reading contest was 
complete without Mary's bright presence. 

Mary was an attractive young woman. She had dark flashing eyes, wavy-brown hair, 
rosy cheeks and an eveready smile. She was sensitive and quick to take offense and 
equally quick to forgive. She often smiled through tears or shed tears while laughing so 
versatile were her emotions. She was popular and always in demand; a graceful dancing 
partner; a witty conversationalist. 

At home she was skilled in household arts—an especially good cook. She was an 
excellent seamstress with a flair for designing, producing styles and attractive dresses 
from patterns of her own drafting. She was fond of pretty clothes and liked vivid colors. 

Married at an early age she soon found herself surrounded with a family so large that 
she was taxed to the utmost, even with her skill and ingenuity, to meet their many 
demands. However she was always a patient and understanding mother—proud and 
happy in her motherhood. 

At family parties she always found time to visit the room where the assembled children 
were playing games, told a jolly joke or two, refereed a game or introduced a new one, 
never failing to leave the children in a gale of laughter. 

After the birth of her ninth child her health became impaired, but somehow she managed 
to carry on through various degrees of invalidism, sometimes bedfast, sometimes on 
crutches, bravely and cheerfully, meeting as best she could the increasing demands of 
her family. With infinite tact, patience and skill she taught her brood to perform light 
household tasks that would lighten her work and help maintain a home. 

There were twelve children in all—the youngest one just a babe in arms when death 
came to Mary, December 1903. 

John outlived her and passed away January 12, 1919, in Butte County, Idaho. 

Ruth Permelia Taylor and Charles Rufus Hoalst 

Ruth Permelia Taylor was the tenth child born to William and Pamelia. She was born on March 
19, 1864. She was 5 years old when the family left North Carolina. She married Charles Rufus 
Hoalst in 1880 in Fremont, Utah. While living in Fremont, they had three children: 

Amanda Hoalst (1882-1965) 

Charles Eben Hoalst (1884-1884) 

Violet Julia Pemelia Hoalst (1886-1973) 
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Ruth, Charles and family were in the group that moved to Idaho. 



Charles Rufus Hoalst and Ruth Permelia Taylor Hoalst 

After the family settled in Antelope Valley, four children were born there: 

Louisa Alice Hoalst (1888-1911) 

Louis Abner Hoalst (1891-1961) 

William Earl Hoalst (1893-1972) 

Ida E Hoalst (1896-) 

They had two more children Vivian Ruth Krueger (1900-1995) born in Blackfoot, Idaho, and 
Blaine Cecil Hoalst (1907-1985) born in Moore, Idaho. 

On March 4, 1905, Ruth applied for a homestead on 160 acres. She received a land patent for 
the property on February 12, 1913. 
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Ruth Taylor Hoalst’s homestead claim and land patent 
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Ruth Taylor Hoalst’s claim (shaded); Section 11, Township 5N, Range 25E 

Below is the township, range, and section description of Ruth Taylor Hoalst’s claim. 

State Meridian Twp - Rng Aliquots Section County 

ID Boise 005N - 025E SEVi 11 Butte, Custer 



Charles Rufus Hoalst and William Franklin Taylor 
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Taylor Land Ownership in Antelope Valley 

Below is a satellite photo of the early homesteads claimed by the Taylors; William Frank Taylor 
(3 claims), David Gooding Taylor, Harold Monroe Taylor, Ruth Taylor Hoalst with Charles Rufus 
Hoalst, and John Franklin Stoddard with Mary Ann Frances Taylor. 



Homesteads of the first generation of Taylors to settle in Antelope Valley 


Some of their children and their children’s children applied for homesteads and purchased land. 
Those folks included Joe Keele, Bryan Taylor, Amos Taylor, Boyd Keele, Lynn Keele, and Iver 
Ohman with Grace Keele. The holdings of the Taylors were extensive. Great sources of 
information on their property ownership are the 1940 Metsker maps of Butte and Custer 
Counties. A composite Metsker map below shows the Antelope Valley properties owned by the 
Taylors in 1940. 
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Antelope Valley ranches near Grouse (Antelope Valley) - 1940 Metsker Map 

When you combine those properties with the early homesteads, you see how extensive their 
land holdings were. The photo below shows all these properties. 



ik Taylor #' 


Wm Frank Taylor #2 


Joe Stoddard 


Taylors Land Holdings 
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Bryan Taylor 
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Taylor ranches in Antelope Valley from 1877 through 1940 
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Taylor’s White House 

The map below from a 1935 USGS survey shows Antelope Valley and Grouse. Notice in the 
middle of the map a label that reads “Taylors White House”. 



If you do an Internet search of “Taylors White House Grouse Idaho,” you’ll find a link to a 
triangulation survey between 1913 and 1915. 36 The survey confirmed a triangulation station 
mark that was at the center of Mr. Taylor’s home. (See below.) 
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TAYLOR'S WHITE HOUSE, CUSTER COTTHTT. IDAHO. (Hot accepted.) 

Two-story white frame, house owned by Mr. Taylor. On the flat between tho junc¬ 
tion of Antelope and Cherry creeks about 1 mile east of Grouse post office, ltanoh 
is known as the old Cherry ranch. 

Station mark: Center of house. 


36 https://books.google.com/books?id=ustJAQAAMAAJ&pg=RA3-PA211&lpg=RA3- 

PA211&dq=Taylor+White+House+Grouse+ldaho&source=bl&ots=t2K4zc6b5J&sig=ACfU3U34r3gDp4Gu 

hFaS08h8HRoX9DfofA&hl=en&sa=X&ved=2ahllKEwjjravE5l_mAhVWpZ4KHTqmDeYQ6AEwAHoECAo 

QAQ#v=onepage&q=Taylor%20White%20House%20Grouse%20ldaho&f=false 
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212 TRIANGULATION AND PRIMARY TRAVERSE. M3-11U5. 
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The survey notes the location of the house, “on the flat between the junction of Antelope and 
Cherry Creeks about 1 mile east of Grouse post office.” The reference also states that the ranch 
was known as the “old Cherry ranch.” We know that the ranch was owned by Bryan and Edith 
Taylor, and then by Kenneth William “Billy” Taylor. At the time of the survey, Bryan would have 
been between 17- and 21 -years old. It is my guess that the home was owned by Frank Taylor at 
the time of the survey. In Violet Taylor’s telling of Frank’s life, she mentioned the last property 
Frank owned in Antelope Valley involved a trade with Hick’s Cherry. Violet loved genealogy and 
collected family photos and memorabilia. Much of her collection ended up with her 
granddaughter, Leslie Douglas. The set of photos below are from Violet’s collection along with a 
description. She wrote “In 1915 Dad [William Franklin Taylor] bought this ranch from Hicks 
Cherry. We called it the ‘D-Y’, the brand of the original owner, Dunaway, maybe sp Duniway” 
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William Taylor, Postmaster, Antelope, Idaho, April 27, 1889 


Four years later, William stepped down as postmaster and his son, Howard, took over on 
October 7, 1893. By this time Alturas County had been incorporated into Blaine County. Howard 
served until December 4, 1897. 


















Howard Taylor, Postmaster, Antelope, Idaho, October 7, 1893 - December 4, 1897 


Lear Taylor Keele described the establishment of a post office at Grouse. 

Our First Post Office At Grouse - We had been getting our mail from the Antelope Post 
Office, where Darlington is, all these years. When one person went to get his mail, he 
brought everyone else's mail. Sometimes it would be weeks that no one went to get the 
mail. I remember what a pile of Semi-Weekly Tribunes Father would have when the mail 
came after a long wait. 

The neighbors decided it was time they tried to get their own Post Office. This must have 
been around 1898. After a lot of talk, petitions and applications, the Post Office at 
Grouse was established. FI. V. McClellan was the first postmaster. Fie lived on what is 
now the lower Waddoups Ranch. J. G. Merritt was the mail carrier. As Mr. Merritt was 
away working most of the time, his wife carried the mail. Sometimes she rode 
horseback; other times drove a buckboard. 

The Post Office has been moved to several different locations and has had as many 
different postmasters. It started out as a twice a week Post Office and it still is. 

Being postmaster ran in the family. William and Fioward took care of the Antelope Post Office. 
Bryan Taylor served from 1925 to 1931 at the Grouse Post Office. Then his wife, Edith Mae 
Taylor, served. It then transitioned to the Keele family; Randall J., Flilma Lear Taylor Keele, 
Ruby, and Lynn. In sharing this story with my mother, she recalled that Edith was fired from the 
postmaster job. Evidently, a number of ladies in the area were invited to a get together, but 
Edith was not. Edith destroyed the party invitations meant for others. The document below 
appears to confirm that she was removed. 
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Lear Taylor Keele described the need for a school in Antelope Valley: 

Some of the early settlers on Antelope had come to Era to work in the mines. When the 
ore played out several of the former miners moved over the hills and filed on 
homesteads or bought Relinquished Homesteads. Most of them were family men. One 
of the first needs was to establish a school. 

Marge Keele 37 describes the history of schools at Grouse: 

There have been several schools in the Antelope Valley in central Idaho. One of the 
early schools ... in Darlington was located West, close to the Red VanEtten residence. 
The school district included all the territory from Custer County line north, Antelope 
Creek being the boundary. That school was started in 1884. The Darlington and Bell 
school were later schools. The Bell school was built in 1918. 

The Sunny Side School was further up the creek. It was located above the Crawford 
Ranch near the creek. It was located in a spot where the sun seldom shone at the base 
of a mountain in the winter months. It may have been the reason for the name. 

Another school that had lots of stories is located above the Jimmy Waddoups ranch in 
Schoolhouse Canyon. Granny (Lear Keele) talked about how at this school they had lots 
of students who rode their horses to school. There were lots of shelters, posts, and 

37 Marge taught in the Grouse Schools for three years. 




corral to tie up the horses and their supplies. But there were no organized outdoor toilets 
so the students would have to go to the bathroom behind the large rocks down from the 
school (there were rocks for girls and rocks for boys). This amazes me now that they 
had built a rock lean to next to the school for the horses, but they expected the children 
to use the rocks for toilets. 

The lower district as it was called was located up on a hill above the Waddoups Ranch 
(10 miles up the current 93 Highway turn off). This school only had three months of 
school. Some of the children from the upper district (Grouse School). Students would 
also attend the lower district school if their parents and time allowed it. 

When the teacher finished teaching those three months in the lower district, they would 
move up to the upper district and teach three more months. Parents who could ... send 
their children to the upper district so they could have six months of school. The younger 
children would spend the week with relatives or friends and the older ones rode horses 
on a daily basis, unless weather prevented this and they would stay at the school or with 
neighbors nearby. 

The original Grouse School was located down in the meadow. Most of the homes were 
built in or near the meadows. But when the ranchers started to irrigate the meadows, all 
the buildings had to be moved to higher ground. The district then built a new 
schoolhouse where it stands today. Currently it is a privately owned home. The Little 
Grouse school is also a privately owned home. 

The Grouse school was closed in 1969 and the children were then bused to Moore and 
Arco. 

Suzanne Keele Edelman expanded on the story about the school with no bathrooms: 

One of the schools had no bathroom. The teacher would give the students breaks to go 
pee during recess. The teacher would point out where the boys could go and where the 
girls would go. The older kids told Lear that when the teacher starts ringing the bell 
(signaling time for class to return to school) ignore it and do not look toward her, 
because she will know you heard the bell and then “we will also have to go back to 
class”. 
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Grouse School circa 1962 


Other Taylors in the Migration from North Carolina 

Five of William’s siblings migrated to Utah but did not settle in Antelope Valley. They were 
Joseph Clarence Taylor, Leatha Susan Taylor, John Jefferson Taylor, Richard Matthew Taylor, 
and Louisa Jane Taylor. 

In addition to the five of William’s siblings who did not move to Idaho, four of William and 
Pamelia’s children migrated from North Carolina but did not settle in Antelope Valley. They were 
Louisa Jane Taylor, Thomas Calvin Taylor, Joseph Irvin Taylor, and Robert Levi Taylor. 

Joseph Clarence Taylor 

Joseph Clarence Taylor (1839 - 1920) is mentioned often in the letters that William wrote 
to Richard Matthew Taylor. Joseph married Sarah Jane Fallon on September 27, 1866, 
in Stokes, North Carolina. They had a daughter, Susanna Elizabeth Taylor (1867-1931), 
and a son, John William Taylor (1869-1933). After the migration, three children were 
born in Utah 

Sarah Frances Taylor (1870-1950) 

Julia Mae Taylor (1873-1951) 
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Joseph Yancy Taylor (1875-1951) 


And two were born in Idaho 

Sylvester Jay Taylor (1877-1844) 

Henry Morgan Taylor (1879-1884) 

Once in Idaho, the family lived in southeast Idaho near Richard Matthew Taylor. William 
appeared to have a strong relationship with Joseph and Richard. William lobbied to get both of 
his brothers to move to Antelope. Sarah Jane passed away on August 2, 1913. Joseph passed 
away July 25, 1920, in McCammon, Idaho. 



Joseph Clarence Taylor and Sarah Jane Fallen Taylor 

In researching the homesteads claimed by the Taylors, I discovered that land patents were 
granted to “Joseph Taylor” and “Richard M Taylor” in Franklin County, Idaho. 38 I’m fairly sure 
that these land grants were made by William’s brothers, Joseph and Richard. The claims are in 
adjoining sections of Township 16 South and Range 39 East and they were made on the same 
day. Below is a map of the two claims for each brother and below. Below that you’ll find 
Joseph’s homestead claim. 


38 


https://glorecords.blm. gov/search/default. aspx?searchTablndex=0&searchByTypelndex=0 
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Joseph and Richard Taylor’s homestead claims 
Sections 8. 9, and 17, Township 16 South and Range 39E 



Land description of Joseph’s 160-acre claim 


State 

Meridian 

Twp - Rng 

Aliquots 

Section 

County 

ID 

Boise 

016S- 039E 

WVfeSWV* 

9 

Franklin 

ID 

Boise 

016S- 039E 

EV 2 SEV 4 

8 

Franklin 
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Leatha Susan Taylor 

Leatha Susan Taylor (1842-1924) married David Dan Tanner (1838-1918) on September 19, 
1870, in Salt Lake City, Utah. They had six children 

George Albert Tanner (1871-1942) 

Horace Greely Tanner (1873-1874) 

William Henry Tanner (1874-1875) 

Susan Alice Tanner (1875-1931) 

Joseph Samuel Tanner (1877-1946) 

Effie Mellisa Tanner (1880-1919) 

David passed away in 1918. Leatha married Joseph Thomas Thatcher (1830 - 1922) on 
December 20, 1886, in Provo, Utah. She passed away on 24 July 24, 1924, in Provo, Utah. 



Leatha Susan Taylor 


John Jefferson Taylor 

John Jefferson Taylor (1843 - 1923) married Permelia Swain Spainhower (1850-1937) on 
September 24, 1867, in Surry, North Carolina. They had twin daughters, Martha Jane Taylor 
(1868-1868) and Leatha Susan Taylor (1868-1942) in 1868, but Martha passed away a month 
after birth. After migrating to Utah, they had eight more children: 

John Henry Taylor (1870-1940) 

Julia Francis Taylor (1873-1949) 

Joseph Manuel Taylor (1874-1874) 

Samuel Wesley Taylor (1875-1888) 

David Matthew Taylor (1878-1963) 

Jasper William Taylor (1880-1932) 

Mary Malinda Taylor (1882-1982) 

George Albert Taylor (1885-1933) 
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John did not migrate to Idaho. Rather, the family stayed in Utah where he was active in the 
Mormon church. William was not as close to him as he was to Joseph and Richard, and part of 
that may be due to religious beliefs. In a letter to Richard, William wrote: 

I hear that brother John [John Jefferson Taylor] is down with the fever. Has the Doctor 
Green [?] with him? I would like to hear from him whether he would from me or not. I 
have written to him since he has to me. John seems to be the odd one of the flock. 

John passed away on June 17, 1923, in Payson, Utah. 



Richard Mathew Taylor 

Richard Mathew Taylor (1845 - 1914) was the second to youngest brother of William Taylor. He 
was 24 years old when the family migrated to Utah. On October 17, 1872, he married Hannah 
Barbara Richardson (1850-1939). They had two children in Utah, Geneva Alice Taylor (1873- 
1964) and Matthew Layman Taylor (1875-1953). They moved to southeast Idaho where they 
had eight children: 

Albert Richard Taylor (1877-1953) 

Joel Harvey Taylor (1878-1913) 

Robert Franklin Taylor (1881-1972) 

Mary Margaret Taylor (1884-1976) 

Hannah Mahala Taylor (1885-1972) 

Rhoda Ellin Taylor (1887-1887) 

John Wesley Taylor (1888-1888) 

Nora Lee Taylor (1889-1972) 

From the previously mentioned letters, between William and Richard, it seems they were close, 
even though Richard was 19 years younger. Below is a copy of Richard’s homestead claim in 
Franklin County, Idaho. 
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Richard Matthew Taylor’s homestead claim and land patent 


Land description of Richard’s 160-acre claim 

State Meridian Twp-Rng Aliquots Section County 

ID Boise 016S- 039E NEVi 17 Franklin 

James Crumply Taylor 

We have little information about James Crumply Taylor (born approximately 1852) other than 
his approximate birth year based on Federal Census records. The Family Search website has 
records of James Crumpley Taylor. 39 Their entry has a marriage and children. I don’t believe 
those entries are correct. The entries state that he married and had children in North Carolina. 
Fie was born in 1851 and traveled with the family to Utah in 1869. His name appears on the list 
of those traveling with Flenry Green Boyle. Fie is listed as James C. Taylor. 

In one of William’s letters to Richard, he wrote: 

Do you ever hear from brother James [James Crumpley Taylor]? What has become of 
him? The last I heard from him he was barefoot and naked or nearly so. 

In another letter he wrote: 

James [James Crumpley Taylor?] is down south somewhere running a fine merchant 
mill maybe so he will do some good yet. 


39 James Crumpley Taylor (1851-Deceased) Family Search ID - K2MC-CF8 
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Louisa Jane Taylor 

As mentioned earlier, Louisa (1848-1937) married James Allen Taylor (second cousins once 
removed) on October 9, 1869, in Payson, Utah. (According to Jay Evan Blackburn 40 , Louisa 
Jane and James Allen met in 1869 during the Taylor migration from North Carolina to Utah. 
They were both on the list of immigrants.) From the time of their marriage until 1889, Louisa and 
James had 11 children 

James Milton Taylor (1871-1968) 

William Walter Taylor (1872-1885) 

Martha Alice Taylor (1874-1959) 

Adelia Ann Taylor (1876-1968) 

Augusta Louisa Taylor (1878-1885) 

Luzetta Angeline Taylor (1880-1973) 

Nancy May Taylor (1882-1972) 

George Samuel Taylor (1883-1890) 

Mary P Taylor (1885-1885) 

Nora J Taylor (1886-1973) 

Robert Allen Taylor (1888-1978) 

In 1889 with the encouragement of LDS leaders, James choose to take a second wife, Precinda 
Adelma Whitehead (1870 - 1892). 41 Beginning in 1862, bigamy and polygamy had been 
outlawed, but sometimes not enforced in the U.S. In 1889 Federal Marshals were enforcing the 
law in Utah. James was arrested but before he could be prosecuted, he and his new wife went 
into hiding in Colorado and New Mexico with the assumed name “Yates.” Shortly after they left, 
James and Louisa’s twelfth child, Phoebe Estelle Taylor (1890-1967), was born. 

While in hiding, James and Adelma had a child, Dora Adelma Taylor (1890-1969). In 1891 
James, Adelma and James’ oldest son, Jim, moved to Diaz, Ascension, Chihuahua, Mexico. 
Later in the year, Louisa and the rest of her family joined James and Adelma in Mexico. In 
December of that year, James and Adelma had a son, Joseph Hiatt Taylor (1891-1968). It 
proved very difficult to support both families, so in October 1892, it was decided that Louisa and 
her children should return to Fremont, Utah. Shortly after Louisa and kids left, Adelma, who had 
been in poor health, passed away. In December, James with his two young children returned to 
Utah. In February 1893, James and Louisa had their thirteenth child, Cora Bell Taylor (1893- 
1893). Louisa continued to raise James and Adelma’s two children as her own. James passed 
away in 1915. Louisa passed away on February 18, 1937, in Union, Oregon. 


40 https://www.familysearch.org/tree/person/memories/KW86-5V9 

41 The following is based on the memories of Luzetta Angeline “Angie” Taylor Blackburn. Angie was 
James and Louisa’s sixth child. She dictated her memories to her granddaughter, Angie Maud Fuhriman 
Grigg. See https://www.familysearch.org/photos/artifacts/4733289. 
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Louisa Jane Taylor 


Thomas Calvin Taylor 

Thomas Calvin Taylor (1852-1881) lived in Payson and Fremont, but he did not marry. On 
August 16, 1881, at the age of 29, he was murdered near Grand Junction, Colorado. 

Marge Keele shared the family story. 

Lear’s Uncle, a Taylor, was killed in southern Utah near Rabbit valley with the rumor 
being, he was killed by Indians. Suspiciously near his body was evidence indicating that 
the murderers where wearing cowboy boots. 

Joseph Irvin Taylor 

Joseph Irvin Taylor (1858-1892) lived in Payson and Fremont, but he did not marry. At the age 
of 29 he traveled with the family to Era. Fie accidentally shot himself in the heel while hunting 
near Mountain Plome, Idaho, and died of blood poisoning on December 29, 1892, at the age of 
34. 

Robert Levi Taylor 

Robert Levi Taylor (1866-1943) also lived in Payson and Fremont. Fie did not marry either. Fie 
followed the mining industry, and on June 3, 1943, at the age of 77 he died in Globe, Arizona. 
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Robert Levi Taylor in Payson AZ 


The Children of Frank and Hilma 



Maude, Lear, Amos, Ellen, and Violet Taylor 
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Hilma Lear Taylor 


Hilma Lear Taylor was the oldest child of William Frank Taylor and Hilma Fredriksson Taylor. 
She was born on March 14, 1884, in Fremont, Utah, a little over a year after Frank and Hilma 
were married. Since she was named after her mother, she was called “Lear”. In remembering 
her grandmother, Kathy Keele Bell wrote 

Someone (I think it was Aunt Marge) told me that Granny thought the name “Lear” was 
an ugly name and that in all reality, she was probably named Leah but when her Father 
with his North Carolina accent, said it, it sounded more like Lear. 

In the early spring or summer of 1886 William Taylor (Lear’s grandfather) and two of his sons 
(Joseph and Robert) left Utah for Era, a mining town in Idaho. His purpose was to find a new 
home for the family. Lear was only two years old. She, her parents, grandmother and the rest of 
the family stayed in Utah. 

In about May 1887, the rest of the Taylor left Utah to join William and his sons in Era. They 
arrived there on the first of July. 



From left in back William Franklin Taylor, Hilma Lear Taylor, Hilma Fredriksson Taylor 
In front William Taylor, Pamelia Leah Grigg Taylor 
Photo taken in Era, Idaho, in July, 1887 

Later that year or in early 1888 the family moved to Antelope, Idaho, near present day 
Darlington. On March 12, 1888, Lear’s sister, Ellen Frances Taylor, was born in Antelope. In 
1888 Frank and family moved on land near Darlington with the hopes of homesteading. 

By 1889 Lear was 5 years old and beginning to attend school. In a 1956 letter to granddaughter 
Frances Keele Perkes, Lear described going to school in Antelope Valley. 
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The first school that I attended was about Vfe mile or a little more south east of the old 
Neal place. My grandparents [William and Pamelia Taylor] lived there at that time and 
kept the Post Office and Stage Station. It was known as Antelope P.O. That was the 
year 1889; any way I was about 5 years old. (They started to educate the young then.) 

My Grandmother was very ill, so my mother [Hilma Taylor] left her own home. (Father 
[Frank Taylor] was away working at Custer). She took my baby sister Ellen and me and 
went to Grandfather’s to take care of Grandmother. We were there six weeks. The 
teacher boarded there so Mother started me in school. (I always suspected it was to get 
me out from underfoot) 

The teacher was Miss Eva Moore and she was fresh from Iowa. There must have been 
about a dozen pupils, but the only ones I remember now are Ida and Flattie Planey and 
Ada and Lew Evans (Ada is Mrs. Gray of Mackay) 

My next venture in school was after Father relinquished his homestead on the Bell place 
and had moved his house up to the Old Plomestead up S.W. of Twin Bridges (your 
Daddy can show you where the house used to be and also where the school house 
stood). Our teacher was J.D. Martin, a young man from North Carolina. I imagine we had 
three months of school. About that time they started another school at what we called 
the upper District. That is where your school now is. I started with my Aunt Ruth one 
summer and attended school for a 3 month term. She lived on the Ovy Waddoups place 
except the houses were all in the meadows then. Our school was just ended as theirs 
began so I got 6 months schooling that year. It was a different building. When they built 
the new school I believe they moved the old one up to the McVey place and it’s part of 
the Mark Cherry house. 

On December 17, 1892, her brother, Amos Sanders Taylor, was born, and then on October 28, 

1896 another brother, Bryan Ernest Taylor, was born. Both were born in Antelope. 
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Ellen, Ados and Lear - The story is that Ados had shoes but 
refused to leave thorn on — there for the mournful looks on 
his sister faces 


Ellen, Amos and Lear Taylor 

The 1900 U.S Census showed that Lear was 16 years old and had graduated from 8th grade, 
and as Violet Taylor Douglas put it, Lear “had already been boarded out for two years in 
Blackfoot to go to High School”. Around that time, the family moved from Antelope Valley to a 
farm near Blackfoot - Graveland. In 1902 the family settled into a home in Blackfoot. 

Lear graduated from Blackfoot High School in 1903. (According to Ruby Long Keele, her class 
was the second class to graduate from the school.) There were 8 members of her graduating 
class. She presented “Beauties of Nature” in the graduation ceremony. 
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1903 Blackfoot High School Graduation Program 


During that time Lear met Joseph Francis Keele, who was the son of Alexander and Alice Bielby 
Keele and born January 18, 1880 in Payson, Utah. 

Marge continues 

Lear met Joe near graduation from high school. Following graduation she was then 
teaching school in Border [near Montpelier, Idaho]. Joe had come to Idaho and was 
living with his brother John; when he got real sick. Fie was staying with him while his 
brother was working for a sheep ranch on the desert. Lear had written several letters to 
Joe when he was quarantined with typhoid fever. Apparently there had been another girl 
who had also been interested in Joe Keele, she found these letters and proceeded to 
tear them up. There the evidence was later found in weeds. So Joe eventually learned 
that Lear was interested in him enough to write him. That was the start of the romance. 
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Hilma Lear Taylor Keele Lear and Grace Keele 

Joe and Lear were married on November 5, 1903 in Paris, Idaho. According to Ruby “they then 
made their home at Blackfoot where they cleared sagebrush from their forty acres”. While living 
in Blackfoot, they had five children: 

Boyd Francis Keele, born May 16, 1904 
Lynn Taylor Keele, born November 21, 1905 

Ellen Keele, born March 11, 1907, but passed away on March 12, 1907 
Randall Joe Keele, born November 26, 1910 
Grace Keele, born September 30, 1916 
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Boyd Keele, Lear Taylor Keele, Lynn Keele, Randall Keele 
Harold Taylor, Grace Keele 



Randall Keele, Lear Taylor Keele, Joe Keele 


The family lived in Blackfoot until May of 1917 when they moved to Antelope where they lived 
until 1947. In 1947 Lear’s daughter Grace (wife of Ivor Ohman) and her family moved from 
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Antelope Valley to a small town in northern Idaho. In a phone conversation with John William 
Keele, James (Jim) Iver Ohman describes the move. 

Ivor, Grace and children moved to northern Idaho near Coeur d’Alene in 1947 to a small 
town called Granite. Ivor was tired of having to irrigate in southern Idaho and I [John] 
suppose dealing with the difficulties of securing adequate water in the dry southern 
Idaho climate. Joe and Lear soon followed and lived close by Ivor and Grace for a short 
time; maybe a year and a half. Joe and Lear bought a place about 30 miles away from 
Ivor and Grace in Hayden near Hayden Lake and they had 2 Jersey cows and 2 goats. 

Ivor was dissatisfied with how slowly his calves grew on the predominantly reed canary 
grass pastures in northern Idaho so in 1950 Grace and Ivor moved to southern Idaho, 
Sugar City, and then to the Lemhi region in 1955. 

After Grace and Ivor moved back to southern Idaho, Lear and Joe returned to make their home 
near Moore, Idaho. Joe passed away on January 17, 1959. Lear lived there until 1971 when she 
moved into a trailer home near Boyd and his wife Marge. She passed away November 25, 

1974. 



Joseph Francis Keele and Hilma Lear Taylor Keele on their 50th Anniversary 
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Many stories and remembrances about Lear and Joe have been passed down over the years. 
The following is a sampling. 

Stories of Joe Keele 

From Ruby Long Keele 

Grandad was always very fond of children. Lynn's Joe was their first grandchild. He was 
so pleased that he was named Joseph. Joe had big eyes, nice features and a bald head. 
I was bemoaning the fact he had no hair and Granny said, "Well one thing about bald 
heads, they're neat looking”. 

From Marjorie Maxey Keele 

Another [story] involved Joe when he was a teenager. He dis-assembled a box wagon. 
Then he reassembled it in the local LDS church. On Sunday morning they had a wagon 
in the church. I think this was a Halloween prank. When he was found out as the 
prankster they had him take it apart, move it, and put it together again. 

Granny was a straight strict person, when Joe was in trouble everyone would know it. It 
was funny to watch him to try to get in her good graces. They would use their body 
language, he would tease, she would show him her shoulder and move her butt toward 
him and he would weasel around to try to get her attention. I would have to hold my 
laughter, being the daughter-in-law watching this live play. 

One of Granddad's behaviors that I always marveled at was when he would get sick with 
this tonsillitis he would lance his own throat. This practice would break the pus pockets 
and they would drain and he would get better. Another practice they would do was to 
gargle with salt water this was all before antibiotics. He would call this illness Quincy. 

Joe Keele was known for welding cattle branding irons in the neighborhood. Dorothy 
writes about how he would display brands on his barn. 

Stories of Lear Taylor Keele 

From Marjorie Maxey Keele 

During [their move to Idaho from Utah] Lear was about 3 years old. They came to 
Blackfoot by train, then by wagon train to Era. Granny [Lear] tells a story that it was so 
hot on this wagon train across the desert someone asked her, “Aren't you hot?” She said 
no, and they discovered her feet where in the honey supply brought along for the family's 
use. 
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When Lear was about 4 years old, they had gone to Leslie [Idaho] to visit the Wells, and 
the mom had made white bread and put a syrup on for flavor. She loved this so much 
that she sucked the syrup off through the bread. Later when telling this story she knew 
that her mother was so embarrassed that her daughter would show such ungracious 
behavior in front of the Wells. 

In her adult years, Granny was known for her doctoring, and nursing skills. She delivered 
Frank Taylor [son of Amos Taylor] when he was born. She took care of people who were 
sick. She was known for her common sense and was known for caring and having things 
to fix up people. One time Boyd got hit in the head with an ax. He went to Granny, she 
poured straight iodine on it, and then he fell right over fainting due to the pain, or fear. 

They [the Keele family] moved into the D-Y [Ranch] with Brian and Edith Taylor 
(Granny's brother) for a short time after the move to Antelope. The logs for the new 
Keele house became available and it was built shortly after. Later it became the new 
Grouse Post Office. Originally the postmaster was Bill Miller, Edith Taylor, then Randall 
Keele, Granny, then Ruby and Lynn Keele until the Post office was closed about early 
'80's circa. 

From Suzanne Keele Edelman 

Aunt Marge tells a story that Granny told when she remembered coming through the 
craters desert on a wagon and her job was to hold up the butter milk mixer. 

Another story was that William [William Frank Taylor] was bringing home his pay in silver 
dollars, which Hilma was putting in a trunk to save for the family’s budget. Granny had 
seen her mother saving this money and one time she thought she should have a doll, 
and Hilma told her “no we do not have enough money to buy that”, Granny would say 
“just go to the trunk, there is money there” ... Granny did not get what she wanted with 
the saved money. 

After a phone conversation with Jim Ohman, John Keele shared this story. 

While living in northern Idaho Joe and Lear purchased a 1950 Studebaker sedan that 
was wine colored. Ivor liked Studebakers so it may have been based on his advice. 

Granny didn’t learn how to drive until Joe was unable to or after he passed away. I, 

John, remember Granny driving to our gate about 100 yards from our house and walking 
the rest of the way. I think she was concerned she might get stuck in the many puddles 
in the road between the gate and our house. Or maybe it was a subtle message to my 
Dad (Randall) that he should fix the road. If it was, it didn’t work; maybe too subtle. After 
Granny quit driving, she gave or loaned the Studebaker to our family and we drove it for 
many years. Good car. Ivor was right. 
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John also recalled the following 

Granny suffered from dementia in her later years. She was not anxious. She just couldn’t 
always remember where she was and what she was doing; living in the past mostly. Lots 
of times she couldn’t remember her grandchildren but she could usually recognize her 
children even though they must have changed considerably from earlier ages. I 
remember one time when she told me that her husband had gone outside to hitch up the 
horses and they would be leaving soon. Of course this was long after Joe had passed 
away. 

Memories of Lear Taylor Keele 


From Frances Keele Perkes 

I always felt I had a special connection because she was born in 1884, my dad Boyd 
Francis in 1904, and me in 1944. 

When I think of Granny I remember she always had an apron on and seemed to be 
cooking or baking something. She was never idle, if she wasn’t cooking, she was 
making quilts or rugs from scraps of material, never new. Her rugs were braided and 
sewed together or hooked through burlap in square patterns. I am fortunate to have a 
hand sewn and quilted quilt that she made for my first son. 

During my freshman year in high school, (we still lived in Antelope) I stayed with them 
after about October. Granddad was ill and Granny took such good care of him. I went 
home one Friday night and that is when he passed away. Granny just went on doing her 
thing and taking care of me before and after school. 

As soon as I could drive, I would escort her in the wine colored Studebaker to the 
cemeteries every Memorial Day. We would take wildflowers (picked from the mountain 
sides) and lilacs. 

My fondest memories are when my mom, Granny and I would go to Boise and visit Aunt 
Ellen, Vi and Maude. I loved sitting and listening to them talk. Wish I could remember 
what they talked about! 

From Suzanne Keele Edelman 

Granny was an educated young woman who taught in southern Idaho, Groveland. She 
was a tough mother and all of her children knew that she did not think alcohol was good 
for anyone (since there was bootlegging involved and uncomfortable confrontations). 

She valued her chickens and did not take kindly to her sons who once cooked one of her 
laying hens when they had a valley party while Joe and Lear were gone. 
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Granny would order 100 chickens and the family would come together to process the 
young chicken in the fall, and the person who directed everyone from picking to 
processing was usually Granny. 

When Vicki and I went to high school in Arco, we would often stay with Granny, as did 
our cousins Kathy and Frances. We could catch the bus from her place in Lost River to 
Butte County School. I remember coming home from school and there would be some 
sort of stew or soup with biscuits that Granny had prepared. 

Granny was a skilled darner of socks. When you think of the times that she had a young 
family, and having four children with lack of resources, there was always a child without 
good socks. She had a chair she would sit in and beside her chair there was a large 
basket full of socks, yarn and a darning thread with needle. She would do a basket 
weave stitch that is not really known now. 

She came into the area without fancy washers, dryers, and it was well known that Lear 
and her sister learned their darning needle skills from their mother Hilma. In the early 
days, often the floors to buildings were laying on rocks and wood that did not have heat 
or insulation. Granny was always saving wool to make into strips, braid, then sew 
together for a rug. Those rugs were a necessity for warming the floor for children. I 
suspect that that skill started with her mother Hilma. I still have a cotton quilt that was 
made from flour sacks that was a wedding ring quilt made by Granny for my parents. 

When I knew her, she was not forthcoming with stories of her past. She was quiet, 
pleasant and would ask about our day and people in our lives. I know that she enjoyed 
going for drives and would talk about people or locations when we drove by places. She 
loved going up Antelope and would talk about the first schoolhouses and where people 
lived. 



Lear’s quilt with photos of Lear and Joe (courtesy of Suzanne Keeie Edeiman) 
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From Max Boyd Keele 

I think she must have been very easy going. I do not remember her ever scolding me 
and I am sure there would have been reasons to scold me. The only joke I can think of 
was after they moved to Moore, they got a refrigerator. Frances and I were there and 
Granny said not say anything to our parents about it. She thought it was funny when my 
mom did not notice while she helped Granny fix lunch. 

Granny had a small TV and I think she watched Lawrence Welk every week but not 
much else. In the summer she must have spent a lot of time gardening. There were pole 
beans that grew on a willow she used year after year. Also, the yard was very rough, 
and she leveled it by slowly putting dirt in the holes letting the grass grow up and adding 
more dirt. Granny made quilts, some of them from old woolen clothing. She would point 
out different parts that came from some clothing she remembered. She told how she 
was mad at Lynn when she saw him moving the buzz saw with the blade wrapped in a 
quilt that she had given him and Ruby. 

For Christmas each family got a box of oranges. I do not remember how long the 
continued, but we looked forward to the oranges. Also one year we were asked to save 
quart juice cans. The grandchildren got a foot stool made out of cans covered with cloth. 
They must have been well made because there was one at my folks home after Donna 
and I were married. She gave each grandchild a small pail. We kept ours to use for berry 
picking. She must have made a lot of jelly. We picked currents up Antelope above the 
upper Marcroft ranch. Also, we went to the big spring by Bear creek to gather water 
cress. We also picked berry by Lost River near their home. 

There was a story of Granny getting scammed. She had sent away for something 
guaranteed to kill bed bugs. She received two blocks of wood with directions to put the 
bed bug on one block and hit it with the other block. 

Granny could be very practical and calming. There was a story that when my dad was 
on the school board, the superintendent (I think from the Butte schools) came up to 
check on things, Dad met with him and came home to say he invited him to lunch. This 
upset my mom because all the meat there was to eat was an antelope hanging in the 
cellar. Granny told her not to worry. She would pound flour into the steaks and he would 
never know it was antelope. Mom said the more flour she used the darker the meat got 
and we had it for lunch. I was told to be quiet so when the man talked to me I just shook 
my head. 

From Vicki Keele 

Granny was a wonderful organic gardener. She had a compost pile years before 
composting became popular. The soil in Moore was clay, and the compost improved the 
texture of the soil. It seems like her garden was something of a sanctuary for her. I 
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remember assisting her with shelling peas or beans. Every meal Granny served included 
fresh vegetables in season or canned vegetables and fruit during the winter that she had 
preserved. I enjoyed watching her cook. She used a pair of pliers to break up 
peppercorns in her dishes. 

Granny didn't throw away anything if there was a chance that the item could be reused. 
She would even crumble up leftover cookies and add them to a new batch. 

From Kathy Keele Bell 

I never knew her not to have some sewing of one type of another to keep her hands 
busy at night. She made many quilts and rag-rugs, she even made one that was about 9‘ 
x 12’ and covered her whole living room. We would watch TV after the supper dishes 
were done. She laughed at the Flintstone cartoons and enjoyed many other nightly 
shows that I have forgotten about. She would always peel either an orange or an apple 
to share with me. Granny was an amazing cook and I will argue that FIER pie crust was 
the best. I have always said that Fleaven must taste like her home-made gooseberry pie. 



Gooseberry picking 1920s, Lear Taylor Keele and Grace on right 


She got up every morning and made breakfast before I left for school, sometimes it was 
bacon or ham and eggs, but usually it was cooked cereal, either Cream of Wheat, Zoom 
or Oatmeal with a choice of brown or white sugar and cream from her cow. 


One time, we were having a baked food fundraiser at the school. I asked Granny if I 
could make a cake to donate. She tied an apron around my waist, got out all the 
ingredients, told me what to do, then made the cake herself! Of course, the cake was 
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totally from scratch as was the frosting. I don’t remember how much the cake brought at 
our auction, but it was a lot and Granny was pleased as she could be. She smiled all 
evening just thinking about it. 

Ellen Frances Taylor 

Ellen Frances Taylor was born in Antelope, Idaho, on March 12, 1888, shortly after the family 
moved from Utah. Around 1900, when Ellen was about 12, the family moved from Antelope 
Valley to a farm near Blackfoot - Graveland. In 1902, the family settled into a home in Blackfoot. 
In 1908, Ellen graduated from high school. The 1910 Federal Census shows that Ellen lived at 
home, but by then she was a public-school teacher. 



On March 1, 1913, Ellen married Claude Stoddard Beebe (1880-1957) in Bingham, Idaho. 
According to the Federal Census they lived in Blackfoot in 1920, in Salt Lake City in 1930, and 
in Nampa, Idaho, in 1940. 
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Ellen Taylor Beebe 


Claude was a lawyer who was born in Iowa but went to the University of Wisconsin-Madison. He 
and Ellen had two sons: Howard Kalteaux Beebe (1918-1978) and Arnold Taylor Beebe (1921— 
2007). Both sons became lawyers. Claude passed away in 1957. Ellen passed away in 1976. 



Ellen Taylor Beebe, Howard Beebe, Arnold Beebe 
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Johnson wrote this of Ellen 42 : 


Ellen was the first child to be born in the Taylor Clan after they had moved to Idaho. She 
grew up mid scenes relevant to pioneering. With her intuitive sense of observation and 
her keen memory she is able to narrate many poignant tales of early day struggles 
pertinent to homesteading in a cold, rugged, raw country. She attended schools in 
Blackfoot and later taught there for five years prior to her marriage to Claude Beebe, a 
lawyer, and a descendant of the Revolutionary War Captain Eliakim Brainard. Ellen is a 
gifted writer and has contributed a great deal to the Taylor chapter of this book. She 
resides at her father's old farm about ten miles west of Boise on the Ustick road. Here 
they enjoy the simple things of life while her husband maintains his law practice in 
Nampa. 

Mark Beebe, and his wife, Laurie Bates Beebe, remember Mark’s grandmother Ellen. He wrote 

Ellen grew up in Antelope Valley and was educated in a one room school. Her 
grandparents homesteaded the Borge Cattle Ranch there. She told me about how her 
father would bring trout in barrels across the mountains from the Wood River Valley by 
wagon and plant them in Antelope Creek, the headwaters of the Lost River, a watershed 
that did not connect to the Snake River and had no trout. 

Grandma’s parents sent her to Blackfoot around 1902 to complete high school, after 
which, she attended the Albion Normal College near Burley, Idaho to earn a teaching 
degree. She became a schoolteacher and taught in Blackfoot, Idaho, where she married 
Claude Stoddard Beebe, who was a lawyer and operated an insurance business. 
Grandma hunted ducks and pheasants and fished for trout with her husband who loved 
those pursuits. 

Grandma was a wonderful storyteller, engaging in a bit of hyperbole while she was at it! 
She told me about a visit to the Antelope folks by a fearsome outlaw named Diamond 
Field Jack. She talked about her mother, father and grandfather leaving the Fremont 
River Valley in Utah, to escape polygamy after her grandfather was visited by Porter 
Rockwell and told to either accept polygamy or leave Utah. 

She was a wonderful grandmother who taught me to play chess and collect coins, while 
she told her stories. She was a wonderful cook. I remember visiting her little farm on 
Ustick Road near Boise, where she and Grandpa would kill and pluck chicken, fry it on a 
coal burning stove and how wonderful the fried chicken and mashed potatoes and gravy 
tasted. 


42 Johnson, Five Generations', pp. 67. 
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She lived in my parent’s home in Blackfoot in her later years when I was in college, and I 
got to visit and spend a lot of time with her. She was a genuine pioneer woman who was 
well educated and well read. 



From Laurie 

Upon first meeting Ellen (Grandma) Beebe, you knew you had met a formidable woman. 
Her stout physical appearance, white hair pulled into a bun and her steely blue eyes 
were quite daunting to a young, newly married girl of the 60’s. She was cautious of 
women who entered the Beebe family by marriage rather than blood and you had to 
“prove” yourself as acceptable! Not in a bad way, just a protective way. 

She was always glad to see Mark and me when we would visit her on Ustick Road when 
we lived in Boise, and we were glad for her home cooked meals. The meals were extra 
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tasty because lard was the main ingredient in of all of her cooking. To say that 
housekeeping wasn’t at the top of her priority list would be an understatement, but we 
loved listening to her stories and playing Hearts for hours. 

Holiday meals were special because of the homemade rolls Grandma Beebe would 
make. She and Joan (Mark’s sister) would spend time together in the kitchen mixing, 
kneading, and baking the most delicious rolls. This was their special task for holiday 
gatherings. However, Joan was the only one who learned this secret recipe! 

Ellen Beebe was a person to be respected and loved. 

Ellen’s grand nieces, Leslie Douglas and Ellen Lauziere-McDonough had special 
remembrances of her. 

Memory from grandniece Leslie Douglas: 

I have very fond memories of Aunt Ellen even though I only knew her when I was young 
(during the late 1950’s & 1960’s). She made a distinct impression on me...she was a 
remarkably interesting lady, smart and witty. I especially remember feeling very 
comfortable around her. My brothers and I were always excited to visit her on the Ustick 
family farm, she always seemed to welcome us. In hindsight I believe she likely was 
happy to have our company as she was alone on the farm during that time period. 

Aunt Ellen was a great storyteller, not only a narrator of family history but the 
embellished stories related to that. We would often request the retelling of our favorite 
stories and Aunt Ellen would happily comply, throwing in a new detail here and there to 
the delight of her young audience. I remember that she would patiently answer our 
countless questions. 

Memory from grandniece Ellen Lauziere-McDonough: 

Our summer trips to Idaho always involved a visit to Aunt Ellen’s on Ustick. A favorite, 
special occasion for my brother Robbie and me was to be able to spend the night with 
her... with no rules. She let us stay up beyond our bedtime and she cooked special for 
us. Her Parker House rolls and lemon meringue pie were homemade and delicious. She 
started each of us with a coin collecting book and a jar full of pennies and nickels to sort 
through to fill our new books. She kept our coin books for us to resume the next year 
when we repeated our overnight special treatment. 

My name, Ellen, was from that sweet lady as was my mother having Ellen as her middle 
name. I didn’t know for many years that, because I was her namesake, she gave me a 
sterling silver gift for each of my birthdays. The pattern is Damask Rose I think. I don’t 
know the origin of the choice and no one to ask. She was so thoughtful to provide that 
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lasting gift. I always thought if I had a god daughter or namesake, I would continue that 
tradition. But with the passage of years it would be a very expensive thing to do now. 

Amos Sanders Taylor 

The following biography and memories are provided by Jan Taylor with help from Yvonne 
Spraktes Taylor, Gail Taylor Thorngren, Jean Taylor, and Patti Taylor Reines. They allow us to 
understand the life of Frank and Hilma Taylor’s oldest son. 



Amos Sanders Taylor 


Amos Sanders Taylor was the fourth child of Frank and Hilma Taylor. He was born on 
December 17, 1892, in Grouse, Idaho. When he was only 11 years old he accompanied his 
father on a cattle drive to Canada. His legs weren’t even long enough to reach the stirrups on 
the saddle. Along the way they traveled through an area infested with rattlesnakes. Amos’s 
father killed the snakes with his bullwhip. Amos said the smell from it made him sick and he had 
to ride in the bottom of the wagon the rest of that day. His father sewed money for the family 
into the sole of Amos's shoe and put him on the train where he rode alone to be home in time 
for school to start. 

Amos attended Blackfoot High School where he was a tackle on the football team when helmets 
were made of leather. Following his graduation in 1912, he cattle ranched with his father in 
Antelope Valley. He was active in the Cattlemen’s Association and on Custer County Road 
Commission. He was also a Mason and a member of the Methodist Church. In his later years, 
he read the Encyclopedia to gain new knowledge. 
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Amos Taylor, Blackfoot HS Football, 1911 

He married Ethel May Miller on December 25, 1915. There was an all-day party at the Millers’ 
and a dance at the schoolhouse that night. 

In 1916 Amos took up a piece of land, built a home on it and filed a homestead claim on June 
26. 43 
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Amos Taylor’s homestead claim and land patent 


43 In 1922 he was awarded a land patent. 
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Amos Taylor’s claim (shaded); Sections 8 and 9, Township 4N, Range 24E 


Land description 


State 

Meridian 

Twp - Rng 

Aliquots 

Section 

County 

ID 

Boise 

004N - 024E 

SE 1 /4SE 1 /4 

8 

Butte, Custer 

ID 

Boise 

004N - 024E 

SW 1 / 4 SW 1 / 4 

9 

Butte, Custer 

ID 

Boise 

004N - 024E 

SE 1 / 4 SW 1 /4 

9 

Butte, Custer 

ID 

Boise 

004N - 024E 

SWViSEVi 

9 

Butte, Custer 



Amos Taylor possibly in front of his homestead cabin 
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A year later son Harold S. Taylor was born December 9, 1917. Unfortunately, two years later, 
Ethel passed away. 

Amos then married Katherine Vermillion Harper on December 15, 1922. Katherine was born in 
Pulaski, Virginia, and the family lived in Rocheport, Missouri. She attended Columbia University 
and was a cousin of the Miller family of Antelope Valley. She came to Antelope in May of 1922 
to fill a teaching position in the Grouse summer school and stayed with Edith (Miller) and Bryan 
Taylor (brother to Amos). Heated bricks and very warm clothing were necessary in the horse- 
drawn sleigh in sub-zero weather when they rode to the Arco Court House for the wedding. 
They spent the night at the Arco Hotel and returned to Grouse the next day for a community 
wedding dance and celebration. Son, Frank Joel Taylor, was born May 17, 1924, at home 
before the doctor from Mackay could arrive. 



Amos Sanders Taylor and Harold Sanders Taylor probably mid-1920s 


After the Great Depression, Amos was in charge of the CCC (Civilian Conservation Corps 1933- 
1942) which was composed of young men who were digging out larkspur and locoweed in 
Antelope Valley. 


While son Frank was fighting in World War II there was no school, so Amos and Katherine had 
a few local boys live with them while Katherine taught them academics. 
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Amos and Katherine Taylor at their home in Antelope Valley 
(Photo courtesy of Jean Taylor) 


The four of us granddaughters, Gail, Jan, Jean, and Patti, had the privilege of growing up with 
the very best grandfather that could possibly be due to his nature and example of good 
character, endurance, and attention given to us. He was respected by all, honorable, and yet 
comfortable and gentle to be around, with a precious sense of humor. He was good at 
carpentry, leatherwork, gardening, and of course with animals. At holiday meals, he always said 
this simple blessing: 


“Father, we thank thee for these and all other blessings. 

Pardon our sins and help us remember all we have comes from thee.” 

Grandpa suffered catastrophes in his life before we were born but he did not let them turn him to 
bitterness. His wife Ethel died from pneumonia/influenza in 1919; he lost his right and dominant 
hand in an accident about 1928; his 12-year-old son Harold died from enteritis in 1930; his 
(their) house burned down in 1936; his 61-year-old son Frank, our Father, died December 1985. 
He never stopped working to take care of what needed to be done or to make things better 
using determination and a clever attitude. 

He improvised a hammer attached to a leather covering that laced around his forearm so that 
he could hammer with his right arm. He could get double use out of a pair of gloves since the 
right one was turned inside out to fit his left hand. The leather saddle he sewed for my sister’s 
pony was of superb quality. He carved a wooden chain with a movable ball inside a box. 
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Amos’ improvised hammer 
(Photo courtesy of Patti Taylor Fteines) 



Amos’ carved wooden chain 
(Photo courtesy of Patti Taylor Fteines) 


Grandpa started every day by getting up before the sun and cooking a sturdy breakfast. He had 
a tradition and a challenge for the first day of fishing season each year. If you could get up and 
be ready to eat breakfast with him, he would take you fishing. Those were special occasions 
that we looked forward to. 
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Amos Sanders Taylor 


I don’t know how many times I thought I was big enough to spend the night with my 
Grandparents. I would go through all the motions; pack, go to their house, eat supper, get ready 
for bed and get homesick. Then Grandpa would patiently put on his bathrobe and slippers and 
carry or escort me in the dark back across the yard to our house. I am sure he learned to expect 
that would be coming. 

I had been building a set of miniatures from wood scraps. The log cabin, dog house, and horse 
were done. Grandpa saw me searching around the shop building through wood scraps and 
tools. He was probably wondering what danger I was getting into and asked me what I was 
doing. I explained I could not figure out how to build a man that could stand up but also ride the 
horse. Grandpa took the time to start me out with a broader block of wood and bore a hole with 
his drill the width of the horse’s back and chisel it out to the feet of the man. Then I was able to 
finish off the head and arms of my bow-legged cowboy that could stand and ride. 

Grandpa always saw the humor in a situation, like the day he was going to let me drive the old 
gray Chevy. I had only driven tractor before that. My sister and our dog were sitting in the back 
seat. Grandpa was driving but stopped so that he and I could switch places. With instructions, I 
got the car slowly moving forward when Grandpa laughed and said, “Oh good, he finally started 
breathing again. The dog stopped panting as soon as you got in the driver’s seat.” 

The number of hours that he spent helping us learn and work with our horses was endless. He 
supervised but allowed two of us to train a colt to ride. Although patient and kind, Grandpa was 
stern in words of correction that mostly occurred in situations when someone could have gotten 
hurt or hurt worse. 
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After selling the Antelope Ranch in 1968, Grandma and Grandpa bought and maintained a 
home in Arco on Main Street with a large beautifully flowered yard with vegetable garden and 
many apple trees. They received the 1987 Arco Beautification Award when he was 95 and she 
was 88. We also lived in Arco, where our dad had a welding shop called Metal Specialties. 
Grandpa would go regularly to Dad’s business to help out. 



Metal Specialties & Hardware, Arco, Idaho 


One cold winter morning just before Grandpa’s 90th Birthday, the local doctor drove by and saw 
Grandpa shoveling snow off of his roof. He considered honking his horn but did not want to 
startle him which might cause a terrible fall. Instead he took this photo, drove to Dad’s shop and 
told him to go get his father off of the roof. Dad replied that he himself did not have the energy to 
get up on that roof. All was well, the roof got cleared and Grandpa got down just fine as he knew 
he could. 
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Amos Sanders Taylor and Katherine Vermillion Harper Taylor 


Bryan Ernest Taylor 

Bryan Ernest Taylor was the fifth child of Frank and Hilma Taylor. He was born on October 28, 
1896, in Grouse, Idaho. 



Bryan and Amos Taylor 
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Bryan Taylor, 1914 or 1915 


On March 8, 1918, Bryan married Edith Mae Miller (1898-1964) in Bingham, Idaho. They had 
one son, Kenneth William “Billy” Taylor, born on May 2, 1919, in Grouse, Idaho. 




Edith and Bryan Miller 


Bryan, Edith and Billy Taylor 
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Howard Beebe, Kenneth “Billy” Taylor, Arnold Beebe, Bryan Taylor 
1927 in front of Bryan’s home (Taylor’s White House) 


In addition to his father’s ranch, Bryan filed a homestead claim on 434.65 acres in Custer 
County. He was granted a patent for the land on October 18, 1935. 
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Bryan Taylor’s claim (shaded); Sections 30 and 31, Township 5N, Range 24E 


Land description 


State 

Meridian 

Twp-Rng 

Aliquots 

Section 

County 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 024E 

E 1 / 2 SW 1 / 4 

30 

Custer 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 024E 

NE 1 / 4 NW 1 /4 

31 

Custer 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 024E 

Lot/Trct 3 

30 

Custer 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 024E 

Lot/Trct 4 

30 

Custer 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 024E 

Lot/Trct 1 

31 

Custer 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 024E 

Lot/Trct 2 

31 

Custer 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 024E 

Lot/Trct 3 

31 

Custer 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 024E 

Lot/Trct 4 

31 

Custer 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 024E 

Lot/Trct 5 

31 

Custer 

ID 

Boise 

005N - 024E 

Lot/Trct 6 

31 

Custer 


Ellen Taylor Beebe wrote of Bryan 44 : 

[Bryan] served from 9 August 1918 to 19 February 1919 in the U.S. Army in the First 
World War. Assigned to Company. C, 24th Machine Gun Battalion. Was out on ocean 
when the Armistice was signed. Fie was returned to Camp Ft. Logan and discharged. Fie 
had a long record of public service including membership on his local school board, two 
years as County Commissioner of Custer County and three terms as democratic 
member of the Flouse of Representatives in the State Legislature. Fie had just been 
elected to the fourth term before his sudden death. [Bryan] was a well thought of, 
prominent stockman, operating a twelve thousand acre ranch 45 . 


44 Johnson, Five Generations ; pp. 69. 

45 Bryan did not ranch on 12,000 acres. Twelve thousand acres would be close to 20 square miles, larger 
than the entire Antelope Valley. His obituary states that he ranched 1,200 acres. See his obituary in the 
Appendix. 
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Following Bryan’s death this story appeared in an Idaho newspaper. The newspaper clipping 
was kept by Violet Taylor Douglas. The source is unknown. It was probably a Southeast Idaho 
newspaper. 


Custer Official Died Suddenly 

Bryan Taylor, Native of Antelope Valley Succumbed 

Bryan Taylor, 50, state representative-elect of Custer county, and native of Antelope 
Valley, died suddenly after midnight Friday of a heart attack. He and his son Kenneth 
had spent the evening at Moore with friends and upon returning home prepared their 
supper and retired about 9:00 o'clock. Mrs. Taylor had gone to Boise for a visit, on 
Thursday. About midnight the son was aroused when his father complained of illness. 
The son administered for a time and the stricken man seemed to be improving. He 
suggested that Kenneth return to bed and if he needed him, he would call. Later 
Kenneth heard a noise and when he went downstairs, he found his father's lifeless body 
on the bathroom floor. Amos Taylor, who lives nearby was summoned, as was Dr. 

Egbert but the stricken man was beyond all aid before the Doctor's arrival. In fact, Dr. 
Egbert said that death occurred instantly when the man fell to the floor. 

The deceased was a native or Antelope Valley. He was born on October 28, 1896, a son 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. William Franklin Taylor. At the age of four the family moved to 
Blackfoot temporarily, to afford their family of children educational opportunities. Later 
they returned to the valley to again establish their home. 

Bryan was united in marriage to Miss Edith Miller, of Antelope Valley, on March 8, 1918. 
To this union was born a son, William Kenneth, who with the widow I survive, as do the 
following sisters and brother: Mrs. Lear Keele, Antelope Valley; Mrs. Ellen Beebe, Boise; 
Amos Taylor, Antelope valley; Mrs. Maude Stoner, Boise, and Mrs. Violet Douglas, 

Boise. 

Bryan was in the First World War and was a member of the 97th machine gun battalion. 
He was discharged from the service in February1919. He was an active member of Joe 
Nowacki Post of the American Legion at Mackay. Also he has held membership in the 
Mt. McCaleb lodge of Masons. 

He had a long record of public service, including membership on his local school board 
for several years; two years as county commissioner of Custer county. He served three 
terms as a Democratic member of the house of representative of the state legislature 
from Custer County, and had been elected to his fourth term at the election last 
Tuesday. 

The body lay in state at the Marvel Funeral Home in Arco 'until Tuesday morning when it 
was taken to Mackay. Services were conducted Tuesday afternoon at 2 o'clock from the 
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Masonic Temple, Mackay, under auspices of the Masonic order, and burial took place at 
Mt. McCaleb Cemetery under direction of the Marvel Funeral Home, with the Joe 
Nowacki Post of the American Legion furnishing the color guard. 

Services included, besides the Masonic ritual, the obituary by C. A. Bottolfsen, longtime 
friend and associate during their years of public life. Musical numbers were by Mrs. Mary 
Waddoups Peterson, who sang, "The Old Rugged Cross," with Mrs. Virginia Layne 
accompanying; A vocal duet, "Home on the Range," by Jack Chaney and his daughter 
Mrs. Layne; A vocal solo, "Lay My Head Beneath a Rose," by Mrs. Rachael Greene, and 
a number, "Rock of Ages," by Mrs. Earl ,Hoalst, of Grandview. Her husband was a 
boyhood neighbor of the Taylor family in Antelope valley. 

Pall bearers were members of the Masonic order and included: R. T. Greene, William 
Armstrong, Sprague Haney, John Boyd, Wm. H. Jones and Chas. Stephens. The floral 
bouquets were carried by Mrs. C. A. Bottolfsen, Mrs. Mark Hanna, Mrs. Jas. L. King, 

Mrs. Oro Marcroft, Mrs. Wm H. Jones, Mrs. T. C. Waddoups, Mrs Robt. A. Miller, Mrs. R. 
B. Hammond, Mrs. R. T. Greene, Mrs. Yardley Greene, Mrs. Ethel Strunk, Mrs. Jack 
Chaney, Mrs. Florence Rowles, Mrs. Al Zollinger and Mrs.V, Margaret Parsons. 

Mr. Taylor operated a 1200-acre ranch and was extensively engaged in the livestock 
business. His son Kenneth returned a few months ago from several years service in the 
recently concluded war and he and his father were planning many improvements and 
changes in their ranch properties. The deceased was highly regarded by all who knew 
him, and his sudden and wholly unexpected death comes as a shock to a host of friend 
in Butte as well as in his home county of Custer. 

Maude Adelia Taylor 

In 1900, the Frank Taylor family moved by wagon train from Antelope Valley to the Blackfoot 
area. Hilma Fredriksson Taylor was pregnant with Maude Adelia Taylor. Maude was born in 
Blackfoot, Idaho, on November 10, 1900. As a child, the family had a home in Blackfoot, Idaho, 
and a farm in Antelope Valley, Idaho. Summers were spent at the ranch and winters in 
Blackfoot. In 1918, the family moved to the Boise Valley. In 1920 Maude graduated from 
Meridian High School. 
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Maude Adelia Taylor 


My mother shared the story that her mother graduated from eighth grade and from high school 
with her sister, Violet. No, Maude and Violet were not twins. Maude was born in November 1900 
and Violet was born almost two years later. When my grandmother was a child, she was 
extremely shy, while Violet was outgoing. Their parents decided that it would be best for Maude 
to be held back from school and have her start school with Violet. 

In the 1920s Maude became engaged. The photos below include her fiance. We know that his 
first name was Ernest and last name started with “E”. He was an employee of the Idaho Power 
Company and was killed in a work-related accident before they got married. His death was 
something that troubled my grandmother for most of her life. 


Ill 







Maude’s first fiance, Ernest Maude and Ernest 


On May 25, 1927, Maude married Harry Albert Stoner (1896-1984). According to the 1930 U.S. 
Census, Maude and Harry were living on Alturas Street in the Franklin Precinct of Ada County, 
Idaho. Their oldest child, Faye Afton Stoner, was born on April 6, 1930. Their second child, 
James Franklin Stoner, was born on March 18, 1938. According to the 1940 U.S. Census, Harry 
and Maude were living at 1103 N 5th, Boise. Harry was a car salesman, working 48 hours a 
week and his annual income was $808. The census also notes that Harry had finished the 8th 
grade and Maude had completed high school. 

Maude was an avid reader. (That’s probably where my mother got it.) One of her favorite books 
was given to her and her sister, Violet, by their older sister, Ellen. It was entitled Beautiful 
Stories from Shakespeare by E. Nesbit. We still have the book but it had be rebound. 
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Another important book for her was The Boston Cooking School Cook Book. When she married 
my grandfather, she had no idea how to cook. She claimed that the cookbook saved her. Based 
on her fried chicken and huckleberry pie, I would never have guessed that cooking was a 
challenge. 

My grandparents lived most of their married life on North 5th in Boise. My grandfather worked in 
a variety of sales jobs. My grandmother worked for many years as a secretary at the Idaho 
Education Association. After retiring, a conference room was named in her honor. 

Some of my memories of them and their home include: 

There was something about the smell of the air in their neighborhood. It was a beautiful 
sweet smell unlike anything I’ve ever smelled anywhere else. Maybe it was due to the 
large trees in the area. I’ve returned many times since to relive the smell. As of late the 
smell is gone as are the two huge trees that used to be on their small lot. 

I loved my grandmother’s fried chicken. One time, in addition to chicken, she served a 
cheesecake dessert. I mentioned how much I enjoyed it. After that she served it every 
time I returned for a visit. 

Maude’s favorite drink was Fresca. My grandfather’s was beer. 

It seemed like they always had cantaloupe in the house. The back porch especially 
smelled of cantaloupe. 

Meals were served on Maude’s Currier and Ives china. The china was purchased in 
grocery stores as long you also bought a specific brand of oatmeal. 

Milk was delivered to their front door. It arrived in glass bottles with a bowl top. The 
cream from the whole milk rose to the top and settled in the bowl. My grandmother 
would pour off the cream and save it. Milk that was then poured from the bottle had 
small pieces of cream in it. For a young uninitiated teen such as I, the sight of bits of 
cream in his cereal was almost too much for him. 

I remember going to a movie about a submarine with my Grandmother when I was probably 
four. I remember a scene where one of the actors was eating his dinner in the submarine. He 
picked up a knife, took a good swipe through mashed potatoes and then dipped the mashed 
potatoes into peas before eating the combination from the knife. I always wondered if I really did 
see the movie with her. Years later, probably 1991,1 saw 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea and, 
sure enough, there was the scene as I remembered it. The actor was Kirk Douglas. I can still 
see me seated next to my grandmother in that huge theater. That is probably my earliest 
memory of my grandmother. 
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One of my fondest memories of my grandparents is a trip they took my brother, Dave, and me 
on. We started in Boise, went up Highway 21 to Idaho City, then to Lowman and finally to 
Stanley. One afternoon near Idaho City they took us to hunt for mountain huckleberries. 
Huckleberries are very small berries, and they grow in singletons not bunches. To say the least, 
picking them is a slow process. To facilitate the picking, Grandad gave us each a 1 lb. coffee 
can with a string attached which allowed us to attach the buckets to our pants. We picked for an 
eternity. All four of us came up with enough berries to make a huckleberry pie. I’ve never had a 
better pie. Not only was it due to the unique taste of huckleberries but also to my grandmother’s 
pie crust which was unbeatable. 



Maude and Harry in front of their camp trailer 


We don’t have many photos of my grandmother. Some of the best photos of her are when she 
is around small children. 
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Maude, Faye, and Harry Stoner Maude and James Franklin Stoner 



Maude Taylor with Lois Ellen Douglas 

I love the following photo. My grandmother is holding my youngest son, Colin. To her left is Matt 
Sorensen (Dave’s oldest son) and to the left of Matt is my oldest son, Chris. I love the smile on 
her face. The photo was taken at Mountain Village Resort in Stanley, Idaho. It must have been 
taken in the summer of 1982 because Colin looks to be less than a year old. 
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Maude with great grandsons, Colin Sorensen, Matt Sorensen, Chris Sorensen 


My brother Craig had the following memories of our grandmother. 

I always knew my grandmother as Nanny. When my mother started having children, she 
asked my grandmother how she would like to be addressed, and this was a name that 
my grandmother really liked. 

I used to stay with my grandparents from time to time, and I remember her as very quiet 
but warm. In their small house in Boise, they had a small parlor where she and my 
grandfather often sat in rocking chairs and watched a TV in the corner of the room. 
Nanny mostly favored books, but I recall one particular night when we were watching 
movie Oklahoma, and I recall her being tickled by the movie, occasionally singing parts 
of songs that she enjoyed. 


Though most of the travel in her life was in or near her native Idaho, she was interested 
in history and the world, and in the early 70s, she went on an adventure to Europe with 
her sister Vi. When she returned, she had numerous slides, which she shared with us. 
She truly glowed from the travel. I have, and treasure, these slides, as I share that love 
of travel with Nanny. 

In her latter days, she stayed with my mother in Caldwell. She was there when I took a 
month of leave from the Army in 1983. Nanny and my wife DeDe, who was also a book 
lover, took walks together to the Caldwell Public Library. DeDe treasured these walks 
and became very fond of Nanny during that time. 

Later in life, our grandfather developed senile dementia which forced him to be admitted to the 
Veterans Home in Boise. While he was there, our grandmother developed Alzheimer’s and she 
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went to live with our parents. 1984 was a very tough year for them. On February 25 of that year, 
our grandfather passed away, and then on October 15, our grandmother passed away. 



Maude and Harry Stoner, circa 1975 


Violet Gladys Taylor 

Violet Taylor was born on September 17, 1902, in Blackfoot, Idaho. As mentioned above, the 
family had a home in Blackfoot, Idaho, and a ranch in Antelope Valley, Idaho. Summers were 
spent at the ranch and winters in Blackfoot. 



Violet Gladys Taylor 
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In 1918, the family moved to the Boise Valley. Vi and Maude graduated from Meridian High 
School in 1920. Vi married Virgil Celsie Douglas on October 3, 1923. Virgil had been previously 
married and had a daughter by that marriage. Vi and Virgil had two children: Lois Ellen Douglas 
(1926-2014) and Clayton Stephen Douglas (1928-2005). Virgil left Vi for another woman. Vi 
lived out the rest of her life in Boise. In 2002, family and friends celebrated her 100th birthday 
with her. At 100, she was still sharp as a tack. She passed away on October 26, 2004, at the 
age of 102. 



Lois Ellen Douglas, Violet Taylor, Clayton Stephen Douglas 
Photos taken in 1948 and 2002 


The following remembrance is provided by granddaughter Leslie Kay Douglas. 

Violet, the seventh and youngest child of Frank and Hilma Taylor, lived the longest of the 
Taylor ancestors. Her life spanned the twentieth century which was a feat in itself but 
even more so considering she nearly died of pneumonia as a baby in 1903. She would 
comment in her matter-of-fact tone that she came from “good pioneer stock” so she was 
very aware and appreciated how her family had provided a solid foundation for her 
upbringing. Violet would build her life on the core values she learned from her parents: 
hard work, tenacity and family-centered life. She would stay healthy and active for nearly 
her entire life, at least through age one hundred. 

Violet’s early years are outlined in her sister Maude’s biography. They were the closest 
in age, so they spent a lot of time together growing up—sisters, playmates, and 
schoolmates. They would remain close all their lives as they both lived in Boise, and for 
many years later in their lives, they lived a few blocks apart, Maude on 5th and Violet on 
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7th Street. The sisters would frequently get together and take many walks together along 
the tree-lined north end of Boise. Violet would often drive Maude on various outings 
they’d share, Violet taking the lead as she was known to do. The sisters would share a 
trip of a lifetime when they went on a tour of Europe in 1970. Granddaughter Leslie 
remembers how pleased Violet was that her sister Maude would accompany her on this 
trip. For Violet, this trip would be one of the first of many travels she’d take over the next 
fifteen to twenty years. 
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Maude Taylor and Violet Taylor, circa 1921 
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Trip to Europe 1970 


After the dissolution of Violet’s marriage, she and her two young children, Lois and 
Steve, went to live with Frank and Hilma on the Ustick farm west of Boise where they 
would live through the Depression years of the 1930’s. During this time Violet would 
work in Boise and commute by way of an inter urban rail car which travelled along Ustick 
Road. Violet’s children attended the old Ustick School until their high school years when 
Violet would move with her children to her first Boise home, about 1943. 

During her adult years Violet worked for a few Boise businesses, most of her career was 
spent at the Stein McMurray insurance agency where she worked for decades until her 
retirement. Initially she worked as an underwriter and would also become the office 
manager. She was a respected coworker, a very conscientious, hardworking 
professional. She would retire from full-time employment after age sixty-five, but was 
asked to return to the agency part-time for many years after, working well into her 70’s. 
This flexible work arrangement not only benefited the agency but Violet as well. She 
loved her job and always stayed busy. No doubt that a job well done was an important 
satisfaction to her and she also formed many friendships at the agency. 

Violet would never remarry. She was a very independent, self-sufficient woman, a 
strength she modeled for her children and grandchildren, she especially influenced 
granddaughter Leslie. She not only worked hard at her job, but also took pride in 
keeping her home in immaculate shape, indoors and out. As if she wasn’t busy enough, 
she took time over many years to create beautiful hand stitched quilts and handwoven 
wool braid rugs, treasures for her family. 

Spending time with her family was very important to Violet, and in return very important 
to her family as well. There are countless ways that she endeared herself to her very 
grateful family and perhaps the most valuable was when her son Steve’s children, 
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Leslie, Stephen and Matthew were young and their mother died suddenly, “Nannie” as 
she was known to her grandchildren, would step up into the maternal role providing 
invaluable strong support for this grieving family. Even with her own busy schedule she 
found time to provide many home cooked meals, stay with the grandchildren while her 
son was away, and would frequently have the grandchildren for sleepovers which was 
always a fun time. She would cater to each child’s interests showing nearly limitless 
patience. There would be blankets forts over the furniture, “camping” in the yard, favorite 
snacks and TV shows. Not too many grandmothers would allow their grandchildren to 
take over their house, like completely rearranging (translation: making a total mess of) a 
utility closet/pantry just so they could play general store. Nannie always seemed to have 
a remedy for a restless grandchild whether it was a game, a book, a walk, or for a real 
treat, a drive out to the Ustick farm to visit Aunt Ellen. 

Grandson Matt was only four when his mother died so he has always said that Nannie 
was the mother he didn’t have. One of his fondest memories is of always seeing her in 
regular attendance at his school events. Most memorable was the football game in the 
1970’s when the proud, enthusiastic grandmother was a spectator on the sidelines, and 
she was accidentally tackled sustaining a severe compound fracture of her lower leg. 
True to her fortitude, after surgical repair Nannie was back in action in short order and 
again attending Matt’s games, albeit on crutches from a safe distance in the bleachers. 

Nannie would influence her grandson Stephen’s life at a young age in the kitchen. She 
nurtured his interest in cooking by allowing him to help her, stirring this or preparing that. 
He would soon advance in her kitchen to standing on a stool at the stove under Nannie’s 
watchful supervision cooking his own breakfast. Years later in 1980 she would proudly 
attend his graduation as a certified chef from the prestigious California Culinary 
Academy in San Francisco. 

Violet was also “Nannie” (“Nannie Boise”) to her daughter Lois’s children, Ellen, Rob, 
Anne and Nancy, and she would spend as much time with the Lauziere family as she 
could considering that they lived out of state. Lois and her children visited Nannie at her 
home in a Boise fora few weeks nearly every summer in the 1950’s and 1960’s. Those 
summer vacation days were a fun time for all, perfect opportunity for the cousins to 
spend time together and stay close. In subsequent decades Violet would also travel to 
visit Lois’ family in California which then included great grandchildren at least once a 
year. Nannie wouldn’t think of missing holidays and other important family events with 
them. In later years Violet would also visit Lois and her husband Bob in Mesa, Arizona at 
their winter retirement home. Over many years she would travel with Lois and Bob to 
many locations. 

Starting in the 1950’s Violet was instrumental in the planning of family reunions for the 
extended Taylor family. These reunions were usually held in Shoshone, Idaho which 
was considered a convenient halfway location for the eastern Idaho relatives to meet 
those from Boise. These reunion picnics were held for about fifteen years and often 
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during the time that Lois and her family were visiting. Violet’s immediate family, four 
generations, would recreate these reunions starting with Nannie’s eightieth birthday and 
continuing for many years after. The first of these celebrations was held in Reno, 
Nevada in 1982 and then would alternate to varied locations of interest—Lake Tahoe, 
San Jose (Lois’ home), McCall, Idaho (Steve’s home after retirement), or Seattle (Matt 
and Stephen’s home at the time). These gatherings were so important to Violet over all 
the decades that a family reunion picnic in Boise was the obvious choice to celebrate 
Violet’s centennial birthday. The immediate family would gather again the year after 
Violet’s death (also after her son Steve’s death) to pay tribute to her. A tree was planted 
in her name in a small park near her north end home, a place she and sister Maude 
would have walked many times. 



Violet with her grandchildren at her 90 th birthday reunion 
Front row (I to r) Ellen Lauziere, Violet, Stephen Douglas 
Back row (I to r) Robert Lauziere, Nancy Lauziere, Matt Douglas, Leslie Douglas, Anne 

Lauziere 

This is what Ellen Lauziere McDonough remembers of her grandmother 

What a remarkable, accomplished, strong and independent woman our Nannie was. The 
foundation of her pioneering heritage continued throughout her life. She was 
instrumental in giving me the love of reading and advice on cooking. I remember her 
patience in hearing my prideful reading of the first grade primers about Dick and Jane 
and trying to teach me to pronounce the dogs’ name Spot. 

I would be thrilled as I got older to receive a book as a birthday gift inscribed with a note 
from Nannie. It was so personal, and my own hardcover book was so special to me. For 
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Christmas on year, she used fabric remnants from one of her classy dresses to hand 
make a fancy dress for my doll. 


Because my family lived in Portland and later in San Jose, California, she spent 
alternating Christmases with her Boise grandchildren and our family. It was important for 
her to be a part of each family's lives. She would bake cookies and fudge, pinoche, and 
divinity candy for us during that visit. She spoiled us with her attentiveness. She was a 
“hands on” grandmother who tirelessly taught us card or board games. 

I was the oldest and first grandchild. My youngest sister and I were only 5 years apart in 
age. Every summer we took the Union Pacific train for a month-long vacation with my 
Mom. It was quite the adventure. We got to see our cousins in Boise every planned 
opportunity and spent a week-long visit at Uncle Amos’ ranch. We played with the Taylor 
girls and learned country living as they heard how we “city folks” lived differently. We’d 
get together with our second cousins, the Beebe family, and have a meal prepared by 
Aunt Lear. In Boise we’d see Aunt Maude and Uncle Harry which usually involved a 
picnic by the river park. 

Other special memories of Violet: 

Violet was an excellent cook, delighting her family with favorites like homemade noodles 
and chicken, and her apple pie was the very best. Her Lauziere family would request 
apple pie whenever she visited them and once even presented her with a “gift”, a bushel 
of apples for pies! She of course took this with good humor and obliged with numerous 
pies. She gladly divulged the secret ingredient for her wonderful pie crusts—lard! She 
always kept a container in the back of her refrigerator. She always made an extra 
yummy treat with the scraps of pie crust dough, her own version of a churro—crisp 
crusts pieces rolled in sugar and cinnamon. 

If it was your birthday Nannie would always cook your favorite meal and cake of choice, 
a special gift from her. 

Granddaughter Leslie cherishes the handwritten recipes of her favorites from Nannie 
given to her as a bridal shower gift. They were written out from memory with the heading 
“I’ve tried to work out a recipe from my guess and by gawd method”, and many of the 
measurements say “about” or “approximate” or with the notation “you just have to 
experiment”. 

Violet was very interested in the Taylor family history and, to preserve this wrote, a 
family genealogy and kept a scrapbook full of family memorabilia. 

Violet enjoyed keeping in touch with family and was always writing a letter, keeping up 
faithful correspondence with many in the family. She also appreciated receiving letters 
and kept some of her favorites in a scrapbook. 
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Granddaughter Ellen and husband Chuck fondly remember a favorite Nannie quote: 
when asked if she’d like or want to do something that didn’t appeal to her she’d respond 
“that doesn’t sound like it would be something I’d be interested in”. 

Violet was an avid reader throughout her life, she always had a book she was currently 
reading, and over the years she was often reading to grandchildren. Trips to the library 
were always on Violet’s agenda. 

She enjoyed going to the movies and it was always a treat to go to the movies with 
Nannie. 

She loved playing cards, Scrabble and Cribbage. She played in a Bridge card group well 
into her 90’s. She was known to be quite a shrewd competitor, and often if a family card 
game dissolved into hilarity, Nannie would admonish the group to get back to business. 
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Possible Genealogy Connections 


Through my research I met a number of cousins who have explored our genealogy. They have 
come up with interesting information. Before I describe their work, understand that as we 
research older and older generations, it becomes harder to substantiate connections. However, 
as more information is made available through sites such as Ancestry.com and 
FamilySearch.org, what we know today may change tomorrow. So, I share the following with the 
caveat that this information and these connections are based on what we know in 2020. Further 
research may change our hypotheses. 

Elizabeth Joanne Taylor Bradbury is a second great granddaughter of William Taylor (1826 - 
1897). She has done extensive research on the Taylor family trees and uncovered connections 
to President Zachary Taylor, President John Quincy Adams and Chief John Running Fox 
Green. 

Becky Taylor Bates has also done extensive research of the Taylor family. Like me, Becky is a 
fourth great grandchild of William Taylor (1778 - 1815) and a third great grandchild of John 
Taylor (1799 - 1879). Becky has uncovered a connection to Andy Samuel Griffith of Sheriff Andy 
Taylor fame. 

President Zachary Taylor 

While growing up, my brothers and I were told by our mother, Faye Afton Stoner, who was told 
by her mother, Maude Adelia Taylor Stoner, that we were related to President Zachary Taylor, 
who according to them was our fourth great uncle, or something like that. In sharing this story 
with Jan Taylor, she affirmed that she heard the same story from her side of the family. I’ve 
always wondered if this is true. My brother, Craig Sorensen, and our uncle, James Stoner, were 
also intrigued and they researched the possibility. We pretty much decided that such a 
connection did not exist. But maybe it does. The chart below shows the connection uncovered 
by Elizabeth Bradbury’s research. This connection would make Zachary Taylor a very distance 
cousin, a fourth cousin seven times removed for my brothers and me. 
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Col John William Taylor (1607 ■ 

-(1652)- 

— 

Elizabeth Horton (1610- 1659 





Father 




1 

Mother 











1 






Col Thomas Richard Taylor (1637 -1687) 



Col James Taylor (1635 - 1698) 



Father 






Son 







1 






1 





Thomas Taylor (1657 - 1712) 




James Taylor II (1674 - 1729) 




Father 






Son 







1 






1 





Thomas John Taylor i 

(1670-1744) 



Zachary Taylor Sr (1707 - 1768] 

1 



Father 






Son 







1 






1 





Thomas Taylor Sr (1707 -1773) 



Col Richard Lee Taylor (1744 -1829) 



Father 






Son 







1 






1 





Thomas Taylor (1750 -1821) 




President Zachary Taylor (1784 

-1850) 



Father 






Son 







1 











William Taylor (1778 -1815) 










Father 













1 











John Taylor (1799-1879) 










Father 













1 











William Taylor (1826 -1897) 










Father 













1 











William Franklin Taylor (1862- 

1934) 









Father 













1 











Maude Adelia Taylor (1900 - 1984) 









Mother 













1 











Faye Afton Stoner (born 1930) 










Mother 













1 











Richard Lin Sorensen (born 1949) 









Son 











Chief John Running Fox Green 

Violet Taylor Douglas recorded in her research that one of our ancestors was Cherokee. She 
claimed that Susannah Crumpley Taylor, wife of John Taylor, was !4 Cherokee. This claim also 
appears in Five Generations of Mormonism. My guess is that Violet shared that information with 
Cleo Johnson. If the connection were true, one of Susannah’s grandparents would have been 
Cherokee. Research of her grandparents does not show Indian heritage. However, Elizabeth 
Bradbury’s research suggests a connection to a Cherokee chief, Chief Running Fox Green. If 
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this connection is true, he would be my 7 th great grandfather. Below is a chart of the possible 
family tree. 


Chief Running Fox Green (1685 

-1748) 

Father I__ 


1 


Meshack William Green (1720 - 

1799) 

Father 


1 111 


Anna Nancy Green (1750 -1850) 

Mother 


1 


Leah Horton (1775-1846) 


Mother |__ 


1 


Anderson Irving Grigg (1797 -11 

386) 

Father 


1 


William Taylor (1826 -1897) 


Father 


1 1 


William Franklin Taylor (1862- 1934) 

Father 


1 111 


Maude Adelia Taylor (1900 -1984) 

Mother 


1 


Faye Afton Stoner (born 1930) 


Mother 


1 111 


Richard Lin Sorensen (born 1949) 

Son 



President John Quincy Adams (1767 - 1848) 


Elizabeth also discovered that there is a good chance we are related to President John Quincy 
Adams. This connection is through Pamelia Grigg’s mother’s side of the family, the Pells, 
Williams, Stoddards and Downings. If this connection is correct, John Quincy Adams would be a 
very distant relative, a 5 th cousin six times removed. 
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Lucy Winthrop (1600 - 1679) 



Mime vvaie \ .f - 

cnimaduci uuvvrniig (ijOj xoouj r......... 



Mother 

Father 



Mother 



1 




1 



Mary Downing 91615 -1647) 




Lucy Downing (1622 1698) 



Mother 




Daughter 



1 




1 



Rev Soloman Stoddard (1643 - 

1729) 



John Norton (1651-1716) 



Father 




Son 



1 




1 



Christian Stoddard (1676 -1764) 



Elizabeth Norton (1669 -1769) 



Mother 




Daughter 



1 




1 



Isreal Williams (1709 -1788) 




Elizabeth Quincy (1721 - 1775) 



Father 




Daughter 



1 1 




1 



William Williams (1734-1808) 



Abigail Quincy Smith (1744 - 1818) 


Father 




Daughter 



1 




1 



Sarah Williams (1769 -1810) 




President John Quincy Adams (1767 -1848) 

Mother 




Son 



1 







Casandria Pell ( 1804-1890) 







Mother 







1 







Pamelia Grigg Taylor (1827 - 1911) 






Mother 







1 







William Franklin Taylor (1862- 

1934) 






Son 







1 







Maude Adelia Taylor (1900 - 1984) 






Daughter 







1 







Faye Afton Stoner (born 1930) 







Daughter 







1 







Richard Lin Sorensen (born 1949) 






Son 








Sheriff Andy Taylor (Andy Samuel Griffith 1926 - 2012) 


Becky Bates has determined that Andy Griffith is a distant relative because he is a third great 
grandchild of William Taylor (1778 - 1815). In case you are not aware, Andy Griffith was a movie 
and TV star beginning in the 1950s and extending into the 21 st century. One of his most famous 
roles was that of Sheriff Andy Taylor in the Andy Griffith Show. The fictional home of Sheriff 
Taylor was Mayberry, but Mayberry was loosely based on Andy Griffith’s birthplace Mt. Airy, 
Surrey County, North Carolina. Mt. Airy and Surrey County are also the birthplaces of many of 
our Taylor ancestors starting with William Taylor (1826 - 1897) and Henry Clayton Taylor (1843 
- 1900). 
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Below is a chart showing the connection uncovered by Becky. It shows that Andy is a fourth 
cousin once removed. 

William Taylor (1778 - 1815) and Susannah Singleton (1769 - 1879) 



Father 






1 





1 



1 



John Taylor (1799-1879) 


Thomas Taylor (1808 -1884) 


Father 



Son 



1 



1 



William Taylor (1826 -1897) 


Henry Clayton Taylor (1843 -1900) 

Father 



Son 



1 



1 



William Franklin Taylor (1862 -1934) 


Sallie Francis Taylor (1872 -1958) 

Father 



Daughter 


1 



1 



Maude Adelia Taylor (1900 -1984) 


Carl Lee Griffith (1895 -1975) 


Mother 



Son 



1 



| 



Faye Afton Stoner (born 1930) 


Andy Samuel Griffith (1926 - 2012) 

Mother 



Son 



1 






Richard Lin Sorensen (born 1949) 





Son 







Andy’s great uncle, John Taylor (1799 - 1879), and members of John’s family migrated to Utah 
and then many migrated to Idaho. I don’t know if Andy was aware of this branch of his family 
and the connection to Idaho. However, many years ago while watching an episode of the Andy 
Griffith Show , I thought I saw an upside-down map of the state of Idaho behind Sheriff Taylor’s 
desk. Upon further research, I confirmed that was the case. It appears in Episode 20 of 
Season 1, 46 Did Andy have anything to do with? We don’t know but we do know that the crew 
used other maps such as Nevada behind the sheriff’s desk. 



46 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ujaNgBpMjfQ 
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Our Family Moves to Antelope Valley 

By Hilma Lear Taylor Keele 

My Grandfather, Wm. Taylor and my father Wm. F. Taylor, had worked around Era, while the 
mines were booming. I believe Father freighted supplies to Era and out, and hauled cordwood 
Grandfather was a carpenter and probably worked at building. 

My Father's brother, David Taylor, was a miner and had moved his family to Era soon after the 
Florn Silver discovery at that place. 

My Father and Mother, his brother, Floward Taylor, his two sisters and their husbands and 
families and several other families moved to Idaho in the spring and summer of 1887, arriving at 
Era July 1. We came by wagon train. Several other families came part way with us, some of 
them settling at various points along the way. 

We visited Father's brother David Taylor, at Era, a short time, then moved with Grandfather and 
Grandmother and Uncle Floward to Antelope Stage Station and Post Office, which is now known 
as Darlington. Father's sisters and their families moved over on Antelope Creek on ranches 
where they made their homes. They were the Stoddards and the Hoalsts. My Father filed on a 
homestead at the mouth of Antelope Creek, now known as the John Bell farm. My Uncle 
Floward had bought a Homestead Relinquishment. He was unmarried so Grandfather and 
Grandmother made their home with him. We lived there too until Father and Grandfather could 
build a cabin on our homestead. 

Grandfather's method of building a cabin was to saw and hew the logs first. He cut and fit them 
to size, marking the logs as he worked, allowing for windows and doors. His work was very 
neat—he never made mistakes. When he had the logs all ready he would allow someone to 
help him build them up. To my knowledge, that little cabin has been taken apart and moved 
three times. It is still standing at Twin Bridges on Antelope at this time. We raised a good crop of 
grain the first year we lived on the homestead and had a fine garden. That was 1888. The next 
year the water didn't get below Twin Bridges, so Father relinquished his claim, went up beyond 
Twin Bridges and homesteaded again. They tore the little house down, moved it and built it up 
again. 

Mother said afterwards that she was glad to move, on account of her neighbors. The wife of one 
was mentally disturbed "Crazy as a bedbug" Mother termed her. The other was a "Squaw Man". 
Had an Indian wife and stepdaughter, both of whom he shot and killed in a family quarrel. He 
reported to the neighbors that his Squaws had gone back to the Reservation. Our folks had their 
suspicions, as Lee suddenly changed from a friendly neighbor to a haggard, harassed man that 
had no time to talk to a neighbor. He soon abandoned his homestead and left the neighborhood. 
Several years later the squaws' grave was discovered and Lee was located, convicted and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 
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That first year on the first homestead, after Father got his crop planted, he went up to Custer to 
work for a while. All the company Mother had was the mentally deranged neighbor, who visited 
her often. She was so fond of my little sister. Mother said later she always felt that Mrs. J. might 
try to steal the baby. Later on Mr. Jenkins wanted Father to help him dig a well. Mr. Jenkins was 
an old miner. Fie would dig the dirt and fill the buckets. All Father had to do was pull them to the 
top and empty them. Mrs. J. would slip out and whisper "Roll a rock down on him”. At first Dad 
thought it a poor attempt at a joke, but when she suggested dropping a charge of dynamite 
down and blowing the whole thing up, badly as Dad needed money, he told Jenkins that he 
couldn't help him any longer, as he was ready to move to Twin Bridges. 

The Surprise Visit 

One winter we had been snowbound for months. Along about March 1st, it finally warmed up. 
The snow settled and a road had been broken so they could get through in a bobsled. Some of 
the ladies planned a party. A little lady and her two sons cleaned and scrubbed an abandoned 
homesteader's cabin. It belonged to a man by the name of Marsh, the leader of the notorious 
Marsh and Madison Gang. The cabin had been abandoned so long that people just didn't think 
of it belonging to anyone. Anyway, they cleaned and scrubbed the cabin, and the boys chopped 
plenty of wood and carried it in. It was nice and cozy when the sleigh loads of people arrived. 
One young man played the fiddle so there was dancing. Around midnight coffee was made on 
the stove and they prepared to serve lunch. All at once there was the sound of hoof beats. Who 
could be coming so late? Our horses whinnied. Other horses answered. Then silence for quite 
some time. Finally the dock opened. A tall man with iron gray hair and "steely" piercing gray 
eyes entered, followed by several younger men. Marsh and his gang. There was a silence for a 
moment, then the little lady, sponsor of the party arose and said, "Why, if it isn't Mr. Marsh. I 
hope you didn't mind that we borrowed your house to have this party." "We are just ready to 
have lunch. Come have some coffee and we will fill plates for you." 

That did it. The tension lessened. They sat and ate and talked weather and politics and crops 
with the men for an hour, thanked the ladies for the lunch and coffee, then rose and politely 
bowed themselves out. The dance went on. Nobody said any more about them leaving early 
than they would if anyone else had left. We never knew why they appeared, or where they went, 
and nobody talked about it. 

The Hard Winter Of 1889-1890 

No one was prepared for such a winter. So much snow. I've heard my mother say it was a solid 
expanse of white, except on the very tops of the mountains the pines showed where the snow 
had blown off. When we ran out of groceries my Father walked to Era pulling a toboggan. Flad a 
long hard climb up the Era Summit, but was comforted by the prospect of having it easier on the 
way back. Mostly downhill. Fie said as he went down the incline, things went well till he got to 
the bottom he discovered his sack of flour had tipped off, and he had to climb to the top to get it. 
Fie was snowblind when he reached home. No dark glasses in those days, as least not for us. 
Fle-sat for several-days-with a bandage over his eyes. 
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Everyone ran out of stock feed and most of the cattle died. One neighbor was considered rich. 
He had a hundred head of cattle. Lost all of them. On our way to school we used to pass a huge 
pile of bleached bones, the remains of his herd. [Two sentences unreadable] 

The Visit Of Captain Jim 

During the summer, bands of Indians often came through our Valley on the way to Camas 
Prairie hunting and fishing. They would camp for a few days and often the squaws would come 
to our door asking for food. Mother always gave them something, even if only a few cold biscuits 
left from our breakfast. We always stayed pretty close to the house when Indians were around, 
and usually hung onto Mother's apron. 

One morning I came in from play to see a stalwart Indian sitting at the table drinking coffee. He 
was talking to Mother, using very good English. After he had politely thanked her and left. I burst 
out, "Ma, you don't let Indians come in the house and sit at the table; you hand 'em a biscuit at 
the door." 

My Mother drew herself up to her full height (5 ft 2 inches) looked down at me and said, "My 
child, that man is "Captain Jim". 

Our First Post Office At Grouse 

We had been getting our mail from the Antelope Post Office, where Darlington is, all these 
years. When one person went to get his mail, he brought everyone else's mail. Sometimes it 
would be weeks that no one went to get the mail. I remember what a pile of Semi-Weekly 
Tribunes Father would have when the mail came after a long wait. 

The neighbors decided it was time they tried to get their own Post Office. This must have been 
around 1898. After a lot of talk, petitions and applications, the Post Office at Grouse was 
established. H. V. McClellan was the first postmaster. He lived on what is now the lower 
Waddoups Ranch. J. G. Merritt was the mail carrier. As Mr. Merritt was away working most of 
the time, his wife carried the mail. Sometimes she rode horseback; other times drove a 
buckboard. 

The Post Office has been moved to several different locations and has had as many different 
postmasters. It started out as a twice a week Post Office and it still is. 

Our First Christmas Tree 

One year the Settlers decided they should have a Christmas Program and a Christmas tree for 
the children. There was an abandoned cabin at Twin Bridges where they planned to meet on 
Christmas Day, early enough to get ready for the evening program and dance. Some of them 
went to the cabin the day before, swept and cleaned, set up a stove and provided wood. We 
had little if any, snow at that time. 
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Early Christmas Day the neighbors met and made their plans. They had already taken up a 
small collection and provided small presents for the children and bought candy and nuts. The 
women prepared and served noon lunch to all. 

The men had plans of their own, so after eating they dragged in a Christmas tree that someone 
had chopped nearby, inquired about the wood supply, and went about their own business. It 
seemed that someone had noticed a nice level stretch of road down the canyon a mile or some 
such distance. Some of them had saddle horses, others unhitched a horse from his team, and 
the men and larger boys spent the afternoon horse racing. (At Christmas Timer!) 

The women trimmed the tree with anything colorful that they could find in their homes. They had 
made stockings for the nuts and candy from colored mosquito netting. These were filled and 
hung on the tree. The older girls, 6 to 10 years, folded colored paper into birds for decoration. 
Late in the afternoon the men folks returned and went home to take care of their evening 
chores. (The ones who lived nearest). The others had tended their stock as well as they could 
before they left in the morning. 

The ladies tidied themselves, took their hair out of curl papers and frizzed up their bangs. They 
washed up the children, changed their dresses, unbraided the little girl's hair and brushed it into 
a sort of fuzz, and had the children practice on poems they had at one time known but mostly 
had forgotten. 

When the men came back, there was great excitement, but it wasn't yet time to unveil the tree. 
One of the men blacked his face with stove polish, turned his coat inside out for further disguise 
to take the part of Santa Claus. The little children were scared almost into hysterics. After the 
presents and sacks of candy had been handed out to squalling kiddies by a black-faced Santa, 
the grown-ups cleared the center of the floor, the fiddles struck up a tune, and the dance was 
on. 

At midnight a lovely lunch was served. The piece d'resistance being boiled ham contributed and 
served by Mr. Jim Madison of the Madison and Marsh gang. He had started out in his younger 
days as a cook. Never have I seen ham sliced so fast or so neatly or that tasted so good. 

After supper was over, there was another hour or so of dancing. The fiddler laid his violin aside, 
people rounded up their children, gathered up sleeping babies. Good byes, and our Party was 
over. All but the memories. 

Our First School 

Some of the early settlers on Antelope had come to Era to work in the mines. When the ore 
played out several of the former miners moved over the hills and filed on homesteads, or bought 
Relinquished Homesteads. Most of them were family men. One of the first needs was to 
establish a school. 
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Most of our teachers came from Iowa, though one of our early teachers, who taught many years 
on both Antelope and Lost River, was J. D. Martin, from North Carolina. It was a standing joke 
that all of Mr. Martin's first grade children read with a Southern accent. We never had more than 
a three month school term. Teachers being scarce, sometimes one would teach three months in 
our District and then three months in another District about five miles from ours. Whenever 
possible our parents would farm out to a relative in the other District. That way we would get six 
months schooling in one year. Think of that, will you. 

School was generally held in the summer, but I remember one winter term of school, when both 
districts went in together for a three month term at our schoolhouse. Several young men from 18 
to 25 years of age attended school that winter. In the summer we walked to school, but that 
winter we either drove teams on sleds or rode horse back. They built a lean-to on the North side 
of the schoolhouse to stable the horses. Our teacher, a young lady from Hailey, a Miss Riley; 
wasn't too pleased with that arrangement, but took it in her stride. She was later elected State 
Superintendent. 
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The History of Antelope Valley 

By Amos and Katherine H. Taylor 

Most of the early settlers of Antelope Valley wanted to establish permanent homes. Many of the 
homesteads were taken up between 1878 and 1890. 

Earl Keller owns the place known for many years as the Fred Neal farm. It was taken up as a 
homestead by Floward Taylor about 1887. It was at this place that Floward and his parents, 
William and Pamelia Taylor owned and operated the Antelope Stage Station. William was the 
postmaster. The Station was a very exciting place when the stage arrived. With the mail bags, 
passengers, and assorted packages of freight. The tired horses were quickly replaced by fresh 
ones and the stage hurried on its way to old Houston. The Taylors operated this Station until 
William’s death in 1897. 

The Soelburg place was filed on in 1907 by William H. (Bill) Jones and proved upon as a desert 
claim. 

John Bell lives on places that were the homesteads of George and Bertha (Franklin) Richardson 
and William (Bill) and Geneva (Taylor) Stoddard. 

The John Bell farm, where his son Harold lives, was filed on by William Frank and Hilma 
(Frederickson) Taylor about 1888. He was the son of William Taylor. They lived on this place for 
one year. Because there was no water for irrigation he relinquished his rights to the property. It 
was later proved up on by Charley and Ruth (Taylor) Hoalst as a desert claim. The Hoalsts sold 
the place to Wes and Maude Bell. Other early owners of parts of this place were Vern and 
Mindy McClelland. 

The Albert Mcaffee place was originally owned by Tom Jenkins. The Dorst place (formerly 
owned by James and Gladys Waddell) was the homestead of Maggie Martin. For years it was 
known as the Macon and Erie (Carlisle) Killer place. Other owners of this place were Bringham 
and Thomas Carlisle. 

The Boyd Robertson place (formerly owned by Paul and Elsie Judd Carlisle) was owned for 
many years by Elsie's parents, Charley and Maggie Judd. It was filed on by Mr. Powell about 
1880. Marsh and Madison lived on this place about 1886 and used as a hide-out for their stage 
robbing and horse stealing activities. They stole horses in Montana and took them to Oregon by 
way of Antelope Valley and Fish Creek. They sold the horses in Oregon and returned with 
stolen Oregon horses to be sold in Montana. They carried on a profitable business until Marsh 
was caught robbing the stage at Alder Creek. He was convicted and sent to prison. 

A white man named Lee lived on this same place later. He had married an Indian Squaw who 
had a daughter. The girl was very fond of horses and wanted to take her pony to Houston to 
enter the races for the Fourth of July celebration. When Lee saw the girl preparing to go against 
his wishes he became angry and shot her. He was then afraid the mother would tell the 
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neighbors and that the Indians on the Fort Hall Reservation would find (out) about it so he killed 
her too. He told his neighbors that the Indian women had gone back to their tribe. Because the 
neighbors thought the Indian squaw and her daughter met with foul play they feared there might 
be an Indian raid in the Valley. Several years after this incident Bill Ledford found the Indian's 
bodies in a shallow grave on the place. Lee was sent to prison for 99 years. 

There is (a) cemetary in the upper Antelope Valley about a mile from the old Jones" homestead, 
in the southeast corner of the school section. Here the two Indians, murdered by Lee, are 
buried. There are also Indian graves in Bear Creek. In lower Antelope Valley, near the Soelberg 
ranee [ranch], is a third cemetery. The one grave is the twin of Dolly Taylor Hammond and the 
son of Dave Taylor. 

The Walter and Selma (Pearson) Crawford place was originally owned by Jim Kinney about 
1880. Other parts of this place were homesteaded or owned by Jack Nye, Will Office, Mary E. 
Crawford, George Richardson Sr. and his sons George and Ras Richardson. 

The old Goodman place now owned by Johnny and Merle (McAffee) King was first owned by 
Harve Warren about 1879. 

The property now owned by Art Keller was originally owned by Dave Potter. For years it was 
known as the Chris and Marty Nelson farm at Twin Bridges. The part of this place known as the 
Augustine place was homesteaded by W. F. Taylor in 1890 and sold to J. E. McClellend. 

The Jimmy and Elsie (LaFever) Waddoups ranch on Antelope Creek was the homestead of 
Clarence Kinney about 1884. Other owners of this ranch were Vern McClelland, J. E. 
McClelland, W. F. Taylor, Howard Taylor, Peter Jensen and T. C. Waddoups. 

The first Grouse Post Ofifce was established on this place when I it was owned by Vern 
McClelland about 1895. He was the first Grouse postmaster. Later postmasters were Hicks 
Cherry, George and Flora Miller, Bryan and Edith Taylor, Lynn and Ruby (Long) Keele. 

One of the first school houses in the Valley was on a little hill between the Jimmy Waddoups 
ranch and the Johnny King ranch. Some early teachers of this school were: Miss Eva Moore, 
Miss Riley, Mr. Bascom, Mr. Jeff McGee, J. D. (Judge) Martin, and Clara (Johnson) Jones. 

The Reynolds property was homesteaded by Elwin and Dolly (Taylor) Hammond and the 
Richardsons. 

The Johnny and Merle (McAffee) King ranch was homesteaded by Charley and Sarah Merrett 
and Jack Hood. Other owners of this place or parts of the place were Steve Callahan, A. B. 
Groth, Marion Hodgson, Jimmy and Violet (Smith) King. 

Sarah Merrett was the first mail carrier in this part of the Valley. Lulu Goodman also carried the 
mail in early days. Other mail carriers serving the Valley were: Wiley and Sarah Jones, Tom 
Stoddard, George Stinson, Earl Marcroft, and the present carrier, Monty Dick. 
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The Ovy Waddoups ranch was owned in the early days by Tom Lemon, Charles and Ruth 
(Taylor) Hoalst, Charles LaFever Sr. and his wife Telitha. Other owners of this ranch were Steve 
Callahan, Marion Hodgson, Walter and Maude (Boyle) Haney, Ernest and Sadie Olsen. 

The Taylor and adjoining Keele ranches were taken up by Martin Houston in 1884. It was then 
owned by Wilkie and Willis Duniway and then sold to Hicks Cherry who sold to W. F. Taylor. 
Taylor sold part of the property to his sons Amos and Bryan and part to his Son-in-law Joe 
Keele and daughter Lear Taylor Keele. 

Kenneth, son of Edith (Miller) and Bryan Taylor owns the lower part of this ranch and Amos and 
Katherine (Harper) Taylor own the upper part. Joe Keele sold his property to his sons Lynn and 
Randall. 

The Amos and Katherine and Frank and Yvonne (Spraktes) Taylor homes are on the property 
acquired when H gedorn relinquished his homestead claim to Amos. 

The Don Bernie ranch operated by Ken and Marion Royer was the homestead of Charles Sidel 
in 1884. Later additional homesteads were taken up by Elizabeth Ann McKey, grandmother of 
the former owner Bill Miller, and George Miller, Bill's Dad. Other parts of this ranch are the 
Mollie Hanson and Frank Goheen homesteads. Former owners of these two homesteads were 
Iver and Grace (Keele) Ohman, Boyd and Marjorie (Maxey) Keele who sold the place to Bill and 
Ruth (Shiftier) Miller. 

The Harold Smith or "Hat Ranch" was the homestead of Wiley and Sarah Jones about 1885. 
They moved over the mountain from the Horn Silver Mine in Era when the rich vein of ore 
started to run out. 

When in Era, Wiley had good teams and wagons and he hauled ore from Era to Nicolia. When 
they came into Antelope Valley and saw the tall meadow grass they decided this was the place 
they wanted to settle. Wiley had to go to Blackfoot to buy a mowing machine and some pitch 
forks. When he returned he and Sarah cut the grass, loaded their two wagons with hay and 
drove the twelve miles over rough roads to the Antelope Stage Station. They received fifty 
dollars a ton for this hay used to feed the fast horses on the Stage. The oldest Jones children 
stayed at the ranch but Baby Clara was nursing and had to make the trips with her mother. 
Although this was hard work it was a profitable business. Other owners of this ranch were 
Marsh, Lutham, Fletcher and Tanner, Charles and Telitha LaFever Sr., Charles and Ella 
(Pearson) Davidson, Claude and Ethel Scott. 

Marsh took this place up as a homestead and relinquished his rights to Wiley and Sarah Jones. 
Emez Marsh and Madison lived on this place. They used it as a hide-out for their stage robbing 
and horse stealing activities in the same way they later used the Carlisle farm. 
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The Earl and Oro (Jepson) Marcroft ranches were originally owned by Abbot, Daggert, Wes 
Davis, Vest Long, Ed Shaw, Roy Ketron, Mark and Clava (Jones) Cherry, Hyrum and Fannie 
(Hunter) Marcroft, Art Jones, Mr. Fime and Harriet Hunter. The homestead taken up by Pime 
was relinquished to John and Medvra (Trego) Green, who later sold it to Frank and Mary 
(Taylor) Stoddard. Other owners of this homestead were Frank and Mary (Perrenoud) 
Woodbridge and G. M. McVey. Mark Cherry sold his homestead to Frank Ward who sold it to 
G. M. McVey. Earl Marcroft bought the place from McVey. 

The homes of Earl and Oro (Jepson) Marcroft, Bob and Alice (Fromm) Marcroft, and Fannie 
(Hunter) Marcroft are on the Harriet Hunter homestead. She was Earl's Grandmother. Earl 
bought the place from Lee and Bessie (Hunter) Hall. 

Randall and Patsy (Lord) Keele's home is on the land homesteaded by George Hall. The upper 
Keele ranch was taken up by Abbot in 1884 and part was taken up later by William N. Miller 
known as Uncle Bill Miller who sold the ranch to Lynn and Randall Keele. 

The Rulon Anderson ranch near the Antelope Ranger Station was taken up by John Smith who 
sold to Mark Cherry. 

The Asa Perkes place in Bear Creek was taken up as a homestead by William Groth who sold 
the property to Lee and Bess (Hunter) Hall. 

In the Dry Fort of Antelope Valley, Bill onley was the first man to take up a homestead. He sold 
his ranch to Bibe Morrison. This ranch now belongs to Jimmy Waddoups. Jimmy also owns the 
homesteads of John Scott, Dave Taylor, Jack and Josie (Taylor) Miller, George and Etta 
(Taylor) Stinson, Charles and Maude (_earson) LaFever. 

The Ovy Waddoups property in Dry Fork was the homestead of Oliver Sanderson. Other 
owners of this place were Charles Jr. and Maude (Pearson) LaFever, Dave and Erma (LaFever) 
Jones, Walter and Maude (Boyle) Haney. 

The Harold Smith property in Dry Fork was homesteaded by Frank Peterson, Chris and Marty 
Nelson and Jack Brockie. 

There were numerous early prospectors in Antelope Valley. Some of them were: Jack Hood, 
David Taylor, Delbert Gammett, Bibe Morrison, Mulhall, and Mark Cherry. H.W. Weiler and 
Delbert Gammett shipped some ore. 

Some early sawmill owners were Mark Hurst, Frank Price and Lon Lewis. 

Entertainment for the early settlers consisted of horse races, ball games, picnics, dances and 
family gatherings. 
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During the winter of 1889-90, many people lost herds of livestock. The snow was so deep only 
the trees on the high mountains were showing. Horses ate the poles of the fences and corrals, 
and people emptied straw out of their bed ticks for food for the cattle. 

Indians were friendly to the settlers in the Antelope Valley. They made their annual hunting trips 
in the summer to hunt rock chucks, picket pin squirrels. They went through Antelope Valley on 
their way to Camas Prairie to dig camas root which they ground for use as flour. They would 
bring fresh venison and exchange it with the settlers for flour, bread, and coffee. 

Note: I think that my Grandparents wrote this history sometime in the 1960's. The original was 
made on a mimeograph duplicating machine in purple ink. I have tried to type it exactly as it was 
(words per line, capitalization, punctuation). There were a few letters that I could not make out, 
and I designated them with a 

Gail (Taylor) Thorngren. (2016) 
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William Franklin Taylor and Hilma Fredrickson 

By Violet Taylor Douglas 


January 24, 1982 

My father, William Franklin Taylor, known always as “Frank” was born at Mt. Airy, NC, on May 
16,1862. The family was poor farmers. I believe probably a grade or two better off than “poor 
white trash tenant farmers”. The ninth child of the family of 13 when he was 7 years old the 
family moved to Utah, part of a colony of 185 Mormon converts. His grandfather, Dr. Anderson 
Irvin Grigg, was the prime force behind the immigration, and there were many Taylors and 
Griggs in the exodus. 

The move took place in July of 1869; via ship from Norfolk, Virginia, to New York City, train to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, ferry across the Missouri River to Omaha and then train again to Ogden, 
Utah, from whence they were sent by Brigham Young to colonize the country around Salem, 
and Payson, Utah, fifty or sixty mile south of Salt Lake City. Here my father’s family lived for 8 
years, then in 1877 pulled up stakes and moved further south to Wayne County. They called it 
Rabbit Valley, and the town was Fremont. 

My mother, Hilma Fredrickson, was born in Malmo, Sweden, November 5, 1863. She came to 
America when she was about 8 years old. Her half-brother, Lars Nelson, had emigrated to 
America some years previous with relatives - Grandmother and Grandfather and possibly Aunts 
and Uncles. 

Mother’s father had died, leaving Ellen, her mother with 3 daughters, Kate, Hilma, Hannah. So 
Grandmother Fredrickson followed her son, Lars, to America - 1871-1872. I believe they first 
settled in SE Idaho in what is now Franklin County, but eventually made their way to Utah and 
Rabbit Valley where Mother and Dad met and were married in February of 1883. My sister, 

Lear, was born there in March of 1884 and another girl in 1886 who died in early infancy. 

Bear in mind these people had all come to Utah as Mormons, and the population was almost 
100% Mormon. Even when living in Salem, Grandfather Taylor had become disillusioned with 
the Mormon religion - living in Rabbit Valley was no better. Polygamy had been outlawed by the 
Federal Government but still was being practiced on the quiet. This my grandfather could not 
condone and he decided to move away from it all. 

In 1886 his oldest son, Dave, a miner, had moved with his family to a mining settlement in Idaho 
called Era, the location of the Big Horn Silver Mine, and this is where Grandfather decided to 
move, in 1887, taking with him his sons and daughters and their families, if any, Frank and 
Hilma, Mary and Frank’s Stoddard, Ruth and Charley Hoalst, bachelor sons Robert and Joe, 
and teenager Howard. 

The only exception was elder daughter Louisa, married to James Allen Taylor (no relation). 
Grandfather had heard rumors that Allen was about to take a second wife, so he went to him 
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and gave him warning - if Allen took another wife he would make trouble for him. Allen did, 
Grandfather eventually heard of it and reported it. To avoid prosecution the family fled to 
Mexico. After a few years the young wife died so the family moved back to Utah. 

Back to the wagon train. They joined Dave at Era long enough to get their bearings. Joe and 
Robert worked at the mine but Grandfather ran the Antelope Stage Station, at approximately 
what is now Darlington. He was postmaster, Justice of the Peace, and perhaps kept a store, I’m 
not sure of that. The other three families took up homesteads along Antelope Creek with the 
Stoddards at the head of the creek, the Hoalsts in the middle, Frank Taylors the next and then 
Grandfather, with other homesteaders between. The Kinneys were my parents closest 
neighbors, and there was the coincidence of their son, Harry, being born the same day as my 
sister, Ellen, March 12, 1888. Another neighbor was the Judds; Charley Judd and Dad were the 
best of friends and remained so throughout their lives; they had two sons Earl and George (and 
later, Elsie, my age). 

In 1897, in June, my Grandfather started walking up the valley to visit his daughter, Mary, and 
her new baby daughter. This was at least a 12 mile walk. He got only as far as Dad’s place. 
Mother met him at the door - he said “Hilmy I’m awful sick and died within minutes”. He was 70 
years old. 

My sister, Ellen, and brothers Amos and Bryan were all born at the homestead, 1888, 1892, 
1896. At the same time, the Hoalsts were adding to their family, Alice, Abner, Earl and Ida and 
the Stoddards contribution of Joseph “Jode”, Raymond, Ruth, Grace, Beulah (she, Mary, had 5 
children before leaving Utah. So with all these plus the children of other neighbors along 
Antelope Creek, there was a need for a school which they struggled to maintain. It was a three 
month school, all eight grades taught by one teacher, who I think always stayed at Frank 
Taylor’s, in addition to which Mother often had a boarder, Earl Judd. I don’t know where she put 
all them. 

When the new century came along, Lear was 16 and had already been “boarded out” for two 
years in Blackfoot to go to High School. Ellen would soon be of high school age, so it seemed a 
move was in order, so Dad sold the homestead and bought a farm near Blackfoot - Graveland 
and the family moved, lock stock and barrel, via horse and wagon, 70 miles over the desert, 
Mother being pregnant with Maude at the time. They lived on this and traded-for a farm nearby 
for two years. But Dad did not like “dirt” farming, so in 1902 he moved the family to Blackfoot, he 
went into the meat business with George Stone and Al Miller - Miller, Stone, and Taylor. From 
scratch they bought the livestock, butchered it, processed it and sold it from their store. Dad 
seemed to be the Livestock buyer - as well as the butcher - and quite a lot of the cattle 
purchased was from the Indians on the Fort Hall Reservation. I think Dad really enjoyed his 
negotiating with the Indians and had many friends among them. 

Dad had a new house built in Blackfoot and this is where I was born, September 17, 1902. Not 
much style in this new house (but much better than Mother had ever had before) just a 
rectangle cut into four rooms, two bedrooms, kitchen-dining room, and “Parlor”, and a porch 
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across the front. Later he added a room for my Grandmother Taylor, and a side porch, and still 
later a kitchen and another bedroom. 

After Grandfather died, at the old place with her son, Howard. Howard was a bachelor, 26 when 
his father died. Eventually, (I guess the date is about 1900) he pulled up stakes and went to the 
province of Alberta, Canada, where he ranched and lived out his life. Grandmother was ill 
equipped to carry on by herself. (Ellen has said she was probably anemic) a poor cook, poor 
housekeeper - it was said that Grandfather periodically threw out her sour dish rags! So she just 
drifted into living around with her children, and after Dad built on the extra room, she stayed with 
us for several years. She did absolutely nothing at all, just sat and let Mother wait on her. Amos 
even carried her meals into her. Finally Mother had had enough and insisted that she spend an 
equal amount of time with her daughters, so she went to live with her daughter Louisa in Utah, 
where she died in 1911 at age 84. My Mother was always kindness itself, as well as not being 
very self-assertive, so she must have been pushed to the limit to make the ultimate stand. 

Both my grandfathers had died long before my birth so I never “knew” a grandfather. 
Grandmother Taylor was in her middle and late 70’s when she lived with us, was 70 and you 
might say a recluse, so there was really no communication between her and the two little girls, 
Maude and Violet. 

Grandmother Fredrickson was a different story, a sweet old Swedish lady who had never 
learned our language! So Mother had to be the interpreter. Her voluminous skirt had pockets 
that yielded peppermints. She was jolly and kind and Amos just loved to tease her, and she 
would laugh heartily with him. She made periodic visits to us and we to her, she lived in 
Southern Utah with her youngest daughter, Hannah, a widow, Mother’s side of the family - Lars, 
Kate, and Hannah and Grandmother. [They] had stayed in Utah when the move was made to 
Idaho. It must have been quite a wrench for Mother to move away from all of them. However 
there were periodic visits over the years. 

The family finished its growing up in Blackfoot. Lear married in 1903 and went to live on a farm 
near Blackfoot. Dad couldn’t get ranching and the Antelope Valley out of his system, so when I 
was 6 or 7 - don’t know the exact date - he sold out to his partners, Miller and Stone, and went 
back to the valley, bought another ranch, not the old homestead, and went into the cattle 
business again. But we kept the place in Blackfoot where Mother and us kids lived, Dad living 
alone on the ranch, except in the summer for a month or so we’d go up there and Mother would 
cook for the hay hands. We kids loved to go: Mother hated it, the home in Blackfoot would grow 
to weeds. 

Ellen was grown up by this time, graduated from high school in 1908, and started teaching 
school. Amos graduated in 1912 and went to live with Dad on a permanent basis. Ellen married 
Claude Beebe in 1913. Then in 1915 the situation changed again. Bryan would graduate from 
high school in the Spring, Maude and I from the 8th Grade. But early in the Spring Dad arrived 
from the ranch, all hyped up about a chance to buy a really prime ranch further up the Valley 
known as the D-Y. The deal involved a trade in of the Blackfoot property and disposing of the 
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present ranch. Mother agreed and after the Spring graduating ceremonies we all moved up to 
the D-Y. Hicks Cherry the farmer owner moved down to our Blackfoot home. They even traded 
furniture. My father did real well with this venture, the cattle market soared due to the war in 
Europe, and Dad was able to pay off most of his debts that first year. 

Amos married Ethel Miller, Xmas day of 1915. All day party at the Millers and a dance at the 
Schoolhouse that night. Ellen and Claude with his son, Carr-my age- came up from Blackfoot 
and we had a real house party at the D-Y too. The following year Maude and I went away to 
high school, one year to Albion and the next to Blackfoot, staying with Ellen. During these years 
at the D-Y, Lear and Joe disposed of their Blackfoot farm and moved up to Antelope Creek 
buying or homesteading property adjoining our ranch, subsequently as their sons grew up they 
took up adjacent land so the Keeles accumulated quite a “spread”. Also, Amos after marrying, 
took up a piece of land and a built a home on it. 

Then in the Fall of 1917, events took another turn. Dad had been considering selling the ranch 
to the boys and sort of retiring. That fall my Uncle Charley Hoalst, who had moved to the Boise 
Valley a few years before, was killed in a horse and wagon run-a-way, near Ustick. Mother and 
Dad came over to Boise for the funeral, fell in love with the Boise Valley, went back and made a 
deal with the boys for the ranch, and went back to Boise in the Spring of 1918 and bought 20 
acres near Ustick, and far from retiring, Dad was working harder than ever milking cows and 
later raising chickens. They lived their lives out at this place, Dad dying in 1934, Mother in 1943. 
Maude and I finished high school in Meridian both working for a time, married and left home, but 
remained in the Boise Valley. 

Violet Taylor Douglas, author 
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Photographs, Newspaper Articles, Obituaries, etc. 
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Family photo in Era, Idaho 


Below is a copy of the Taylors shortly after they arrived in Era near the 4 th of July 1887. The 
original photo was kept by Violet Taylor Douglas. As far as we know this is the only copy of the 
photo. Unfortunately, the bottom portion of the photo was torn off, and we don’t get a clear view 
of all the people in the photo. We are so lucky that this photo survived. 



On the back Violet recorded the names of family members in the photo. 
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Taylor Family First Reunion, 1954 or 55 

Recorded by Violet Taylor Douglas 
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Mr. and Mrs. Amos Taylor Grouse,Idaho (Son of W. F. Taylor) 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall Keele Grouse,Idaho (Son of Lear Taylor Keele) 

& Daughters, Vicki & Suaanne 

Mrs. Helen Stoddard Gilbert (Husband Ed) and Daughter Helen (Daughter of Allen Stoddard) 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Stoddard Shoshone,Idaho (Son of Mary Taylor Stoddard) 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Keele ^oore, Idaho (Lear Taylor, daughter of W. F. Taylor) 

Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Taylor Rupert, Idaho (Son of David Taylor) ** 

Allen Stoddard Salmon,Idaho (Son of Mary Taylor Stoddard.) 

Mr;. and Mrs. Sherman Hansen Aberdeen,Idaho (Gladys Stoddard, daughter of Mary Taylor 
& Son, Craig Stoddard) 

Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Beebe Route 2, Boise (Ellen Taylor, daughter of W. F. Taylor) 

Mr. & Mrs. EsM. Gordon 403 S. 10th Ave. (Hannah Taylor, daughter of Richard Taylor} 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hoalst 
& daughter, June 


Pocatello,Idaho 
Hammett,Idaho (Son of Ruth Taylor Hoalst) 


Mr. and Mrs. Elwin Hammond Red Shutter Motel (Dollie Taylor, daughter of David Taylor) 
(J. E.) Rupert,Idaho 


Mr. and Mrs. Lynn Keele & Grouse, Idaho 
Children, Joe, Linda & Cathy 


(Son of Lear Taylor Keele ) 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Stoner XL03 North 5th St. (Daughter of W. F. Taylor) 

9 m Cam Taimaa . — , , ° " ' 

Boise,Idaho 


& Son, James 
Robert F. Taylor 
Mrs. Julia Curts 
ELaine Stoddard 


1607 Franklin St. (Son of Richard Taylor) 

Boise,Idaho, 

2418 N. 20th St. Boise,Idaho (Daughter of Ruth Taylor Hoalst) 
(Daughter of J. Y/. Stoddard) 


Mr. & Mrs. CLetus F. Shonk Box 475 Shoshone,Idaho (Daisy Stoddard, daughter of J.W.) 
& Son 


Mr. & Mrs. Ray L. Dudley & 

Daughter, Dorinda 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Caldwell 
& Children 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Beebe 615 11th Ave. Ext. 
& Sons, Steve, Mark & Wynn Nampa 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Taylor Grouse,Idaho 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Keele Grouse,Idaho 

& Childreri Frances & Maxey 


Rupert,Idaho (Marie Taylor, daughter of D. R. Taylor) 

Rupert,Iddio (Nedra Hammond, daughter of rfyy g y Hamoond) 

Dollie Taylor 

(Son of Ellen Taylor Beebe) 

(Son of Amos Taylor) 

(Son of Lear Taylor Keele.) 


* Mr. and Mrs. Harold T. Stoddard Orofini,Idaho (Son of J. ,7. Stoddard.) 

T’' ‘ V & Children 

Mrs. Violet Douglas 1814 Amber St., Boise,Idaho. (Daughter of W. r. Taylor) 
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Postmasters of the Smallest Post Office in the US 


Ruralite article about the Keeles and Grouse Post Office 



He and his wife are postmasters in a town where they're the only residents. See page 23. See 
stories for Salmon River, Rural of Rupert and Lost River co-ops on pages 16-22. 


The mail comes to Grouse on Wednesday and Saturday mornings, the pickup truck that bears it 
bouncing along the dusty corrugations of the long dirt road in from Moore. When the truck pulls 
into the Post Office, a stockade-log building with a flag flying from a wooden pole out front, it is 
usually met by the entire population of the town — Lynn and Ruby Keele. 


Grouse itself is not really a town anymore, although it still appears as a tiny circle on most 
maps. It is now not much more than one ranch house among the many that are scattered 
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across the quiet fields of the Antelope Valley. But it does boast one prerequisite of cityhood — a 
Post Office. And the Keeles have been the postmasters there for 26 years. "It's the smallest 
Post Office in the United States," said Mrs. Keele, a friendly, talkative, retired schoolteacher. 

"It's 5'4" by 5'. Both of us used to be able to get in it together, but after 26 years we're getting a 
little plump ..." 

Mrs. Keele first moved to Grouse in September 1932 when she came to teach at the school, 
which still stands a short distance from the Post Office. Although she herself was a member of a 
pioneering family which moved to Arco in 1883, she thought Grouse was too isolated. 

"I thought I was just out of God's knowledge," she said. 

But the valley didn't seem strange to her for long. One day when she was passing a building, a 
young man named Lynn Keele, who had moved to Grouse in 1917, came out to show her some 
coyote pelts and the romance began. 

"I wasn't too interested in hides" Mrs. Keele said, "but I was interested in him." They were 
married the following year, and the Antelope Valley became their home. 

The Keeles didn't take over the Post Office until 1948, when they were already mid-way into the 
production of their family of four children. Mrs. Keele was postmaster for the first 10 years, and 
then Keele himself took over. For many of those years Keele had to handle most of the Post 
Office chores by himself while his wife was away teaching in various schools in the Lost River 
Valley, but when she retired in 1972 after 21 years on the job, he got his assistant back. The 
Keeles are members of Lost River Electric Co-op. 

Although the Post Office itself is tiny, the Keeles have fixed a comfortable room for the people 
who come on Saturdays and Wednesdays to await their mail. The room is bright and active —in 
one corner a froth of geraniums reaches to the light of a window, on a wall a collection of 
posters features a warning about mean dogs which ominously urges postmen to report them to 
“your supervisor and replacement," another wall is thumbtacked with the latest mug shots of 
criminals and a third bears several prints of Frederic Remington and Charles Russell paintings 
of the old West. On a high hook rests a vintage shotgun and right above the Post Office door 
hangs the sign "SALOON. Closed for Flangings." 

Although the Post Office has been robbed at least once — that time by a man whose photo was 
among those on R wanted poster (he got away with $4 ) - the Keeles have not yet had to resort 
to the shotgun or the noose to protect the mails. 

In the center of the waiting room stands a small, cast-iron, wood-burning heater, around which 
bundled residents collect in winter. The Keeles have been offered large sums to part with their 
heater, but they refuse to. It is a reminder of tougher years. 
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"Lynn bought that during the depression," Mrs. Keele said. "He went without boots to buy it — 
and when a cowboy toes without boots to buy a stove you know he cares for his family. I 
wouldn't sell it for anything." 

The smaller and more isolated a Post Office is the more attention it receives from stamp and 
cancellation collectors. Letters are hand-cancelled here, giving a personal touch to a job usually 
done by machine. And Grouse has something else that identifies every letter that leaves this 
valley: A cachet — a small woodcut of a grouse that the Keeles carefully stamp on each piece 
of outgoing mail. The Grouse cachet has an unusual history. About 30 years ago, Mrs. Keele 
says, a young man from an eastern state came to the Antelope Valley to work. The young man 
had a streak of the romantic in him, and when he saw the unique little Post Office he thought it 
should have its own symbol. So he carefully carved the small silhouette of a bird in a block of 
wood and gave it to the Post Office. But the young man's romanticism was too much for him. He 
fell in love with a girl who taught school in Grouse, and when he visited her one summer and 
she turned down his offer of marriage, he threw himself under the wheels of a bus and died. 
Thirty years later, the small silhouette of the grouse that he carved still travels across the world. 
"I have lots of letters from people —lonely people, perhaps, or shut-ins," Mrs. Keele said, 
"people who want to know about Grouse. I always answer them. I've had requests for 
cancellations with the Grouse bird from all over the United States and from England and 
Scotland." 

In a busy summer the Keeles handle mail for about 40 people; in winter the number shrinks to 
about 25. But the tiny population of their valley — and their town, doesn't bother them in the 
least. 

"When I’m away somewhere," Lynn Keele says, "and someone asks me just where I live, I say, 
well, everybody knows where Grouse is. That keeps them quiet." 
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During the 
depression 
Lynn Keele 
went without 
boots so he 
could buy 
this 

wood-burning 

stove. 



Every morning for 26 years, Lynn and 
Roby Keele have raised the flag. 

24, 28, 29 & 30—September, 1974—23 
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Changing times overtake nation’s smallest post office 

The Arco Advertiser - December 4, 1975 



SOON BE HISTORY- The Arco Advertiser reporters called at the Grouse Post Office Sunday, 
Nov. 30, and Lynn Keele, last Grouse Postmaster, said he had just been thinking of taking the 
sign down from over the door. The office was officially closed at the end of November. 
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POST OFFICE—The small wooden sign on the corner post at the junction of the Cherry Creek 
and Grouse roads, has marked the way to the Post Office along with furnishing directions to, the 
Lynn Keele ranch, the FIB Ranch, Bob Marcroft ranch, and the Randall Keele ranch. 



POSTMASTER LYNN KEELE—Postmaster Lynn Keele, who has served the office for about 18 
years, working some of the last letters in the office. His wife, Ruby, served as Postmistress for 
ten years, then returned to teaching school. Closing of the office came with Lynn's retirement. 
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Changing times over the past years have had a profound effect on our way of life, our customs, 
and well-established American institutions. 

On November 30, 1975, changing times brought about the demise of another in a long chain of 
rural western institutions, when the nation's smallest rural post office sorted the mail from its last 
way pouch, and Postmaster Lynn Keele made a cup of coffee for the Arco Advertiser reporter 
and reminisced on the history of the post office and some of the people who had served it 
during its time of service to the few residents of the upper Antelope Valley neighborhood. 



THE DISTINCTIVE GROUSE CACHET—The cachet used by the Grouse Post Office which has 
been in demand from collectors was hand carved about 1940 by Major Bell, a young man who 
spent some time in the upper Antelope Valley community. 

The Grouse Post Office, operated from a 5 foot 4 Inch by 4 foot cubicle in the home of Lynn and 
Ruby Keele, closed out official existence as Lynn Keele, last of the Grouse Postmasters, 
reached the retirement age of 70 years. He had served as Grouse Postmaster for the past 18 
years, following 10 years as Postmistress by his wife Ruby. 

Driving up to the Grouse Post Office Sunday, it was easy for the Advertiser reporter to imagine 
other days when mail carriers and patrons alike, may have made that last turn down the lane 
toward the tree-lined banks of Antelope Creek, not driving fast modern cars, but mounted 
instead on saddle horses or seated in the family buckboard or wagon. 

Some of the Postmasters who have served the Grouse community post office since it came into 
existence about 1916 have been George Miller, Bryan Taylor, Edith Taylor and LearT. Keele. 
The office has not always been located at its present site ... in 1917, Lynn Keele remembered, it 
was located on the ranch now operated by Don Birney a couple of miles across the meadow. 
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Since about 1940, the Grouse Post Office has had a distinctive cachet, a hand-carved grouse, 
which has been greatly in demand by stamp collectors and souvenir hunters. The bird was 
carved by Major Bell, a. young man from the east who was staying in the valley and felt that the 
little community office, distinctive in so many ways, needed a distinctive cachet to identify its 
mail. The office at that time was located in the home of Edith Taylor near its present location in 
the Keele home. 

The office has been in its present location for 28 years, since November 1947. The closing last 
week of the tiny Grouse Post Office marks the end of an era in western history. 

In early days the neighborhood post office was an important link with the outside world for many 
small rural hamlets and sparsely settled communities. 

One of the early customs in establishing the need for rural post offices was for neighbors in an 
area to take turns carrying the mail from the nearest larger office for a year, thus proving that 
the service was essential. Over the past 25 years, these tiny neighborhood post offices have 
gradually been closed throughout the western areas as improved roads and fast transportation 
changed the face of the country. 

The Grouse Post Office, smallest in the nation, with its distinctive hand-carved cachet, has 
joined this march into the shadows of history. 



LAST WAY POUCH FOR GROUSE—It was a gray stormy day when Mail Carrier Mounty Dick 
loaded the last way pouch for Grouse Post Office into his pickup last week. 
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THE 

zero Sunday morning at the Grouse Fosloffice, 
and the flag was waving briskly in a stiff breeze 
The flag, a little tattered but still 
marking the smallest postoffice in the 
was almost repossessed by the Post Office 
spector on closing of the office, but 
prevailed upon him to let it wave from its 
for now. 


THE FLAG STILL WAVES—It was 26 below zero Sunday morning at the Grouse Post Office, 
and the flag was waving briskly in a stiff breeze. The flag, a little tattered but still proudly 
marking the smallest post office in the country, was almost repossessed by the Post Office 
Inspector on closing of the office, but Lynn prevailed upon him to let it wave from its staff for 
now. 



LAST MAIL CALL—Retiring Postmaster Lynn Keele working in the tiny 4 1/2x 5 ft. post office 
with some of the last letters to be handled by the office. The 12 pigeon holes at the left and the 
stamp drawer below comprised most of the, equipment of the office. 
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Lost River Valley Ghost Town May Enjoy New Era 

Blackfoot Journal -1981 
Courtesy Leslie Douglas 


By Juvanne Clezie 
Special to the Journal 



North of the Steve Tibbett ranch on Champagne Creek, just 15 miles west of Arco, lies _ a large 
rock foundation which supported a huge dry crusher mill in the mid-1880s- 

Except for a foundation and a few scattered shacks, few clues remain to show this was one of 
the richest silver mining districts in the state, supporting a town of 3,000 prospectors and 
homesteaders in the heart of Poison Gulch...a town called Era. 

The town's conception occurred in the spring of 1884 when Civil War veteran Frank Martin and 
his brother Samuel discovered quite by accident a rich vein of silver on Champagne Creek. 

Their discovery was unusual since the lode contained hornsilver, which is 99 percent pure. 

The Martins quickly began mining activities and filed their claim, the Horn Silver Mine on June 6, 
1884. The mine was located on the north fork of Champagne Creek, just four miles from where 
the Wood River Road crosses the creek in the Lava Creek Mining District. 

Word of the strike traveled fast and it wasn't long before men were hired to assist the 
prospectors to haul ore out of the area. The first loads of ore were taken off the top of the 
ground and hauled in ox-driven carts by G.W. Powell, Joe Jenkins and Vest Richardson to the 
smelter in Hailey. 


Tents to house workers sprang up around the mine site and the boom town of Era was created 
— named for Era L. Martin, son of Samuel and Mattie D. Martin and nephew of Frank. 
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Prior to discovering the mine, the Martin brothers had staked out homesteads west of Era in the 
early 1830s and had named the region ... [missing section] ...uel, was appointed postmaster of 
the Martin Post Office ranch home, a position she held for 45 years. The route was popular, 
since it stood on the old emigrant trail into Oregon. 

By 1886, Era had blossomed into a business district boasting six saloons, a drug store, the 
Pacific Express Office, three general stores, one hardware store, one mining equipment 
concern, one barber shop (haircuts S2, baths $3), one blacksmith shop, one opera house, a 
rambling boarding house and an unrecorded number of "houses of ill repute." 

Numerous primitive tents and private dwellings surrounded the business district. 

Construction of the huge dry crusher mill one and one-half miles below Era took place that year. 

Construction of the mill brought an enormous throng of homesteaders into the mining region. 
Among families settling in the area were the Pearsons, Jones and Taylors. 

Mr. and Mrs B.A. Pearson, parents of 96-year-old Harry Pearson, the oldest living resident in 
Lost River Valley moved to Cold Springs Creek not far from Era to cut wood for the smelter. 

Pearson's father freighted from Corinne, Utah, and later from Malad to Challis. He also took the 
mail and the passenger/stagecoach run from his ranch to Challis. 

Many times B.A. Pearson served as a guard and was never held up. 

Pioneer Arco resident Clara Cherry's parents, Wiley and Sarah Jones, settled into Era for about 
three years before moving into Antelope Valley. Jones became intrigued with the Lost River 
area from an incident which occurred while he was running a livery stable in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

"One day a man came into the ... [missing section] ... to stay," said Mrs. Cherry. "Dad, of 
course, being friendly, asked the man who he was and where he was from. "The man stated he 
came from Halley and then pulled out a piece of ore and showed father, telling him he had 
found it in the Halley district," she said. 

Jones ended up hiring the man to work for him that winter and the following spring the two set 
out for Wood River country to find the ore. They sat down to eat right where the ore was, but 
never found it. 

Returning to Salt Lake City empty-handed, Jones loaded up his family, horses and wagons and 
headed for Lost River. But by this time, Frank Martin had already discovered the silver, Era was 
beginning to boom and Martin needed a mill. So Jones helped Martin build the mill and its 
foundation. 

"Dad continued his livery enterprise," said his daughter, "and helped freight ore. Mother ended 
up being the mail carrier for the neighbors and drove a wagon to the nearest post office at 
Martin." 
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In 1886, David Gooding Taylor, along with his wife, Rhoda, moved to Era, to work at the Horn 
Silver Mine. He later staked out a claim on Mt. Smilie, about 15 miles from Era. 

The next year William Frank 47 Taylor and his wife, Pamelia, moved to the area where his son 
David had settled. Taylor was not interested it mining, but in establishing a home. So, along with 
his youngest son Howard, he constructed a house at Antelope and ran the Antelope Stage 
Station, becoming postmaster in 1889. 

Amos Taylor, grandson of William an 87-year-old Arco resident said that when his grandfather 
operated the stage an armed guard would the drive when they pay... [missing section] ... the 
loads of bullion were being hauled out. Often there were hold-ups. 

By this time, Era was in urgent need of a schoolteacher. Wiley Jones drove by wagon to 
Blackfoot to convince Medora Trego to become Era's first schoolteacher. She later married John 
H. Greene, a mercantile store owner, on June 3, 1888, in Blackfoot. 

The year 1888 marked the park of the mining town. According to Idaho Encyclopedia and Ghost 
Towns of the Upper Snake River Valley by Louis Clements, Era boasted a population of 3,000 
residents. 

Many miners were squandering their money at the local Era Saloon and Champagne House. 
Robberies were becoming commonplace and at least one violent murder occurred. 

Miner Bill Noyes and another prospector were camped at Old Arco enroute to Noye's house 
when the two became involved in a violent argument. Noyes pinned his companion under the 
wagon, then called the team to move ahead and roll over him. Injured but still alive, the man 
swore to get even. 

Noyes completely forgot about the incident and after some time had elapsed assumed his friend 
had forgiven him. Then one night he arose from his bed to answer the door, only to be met by a 
shotgun blast in the face. He was buried in a shallow grave above his cabin. 

By the turn of the decade and the cry for Idaho statehood in 1890, the Horn Silver Mine began 
to turn out low-grade ore. Over a million dollars worth of silver had been shipped. The miners 
began to move to other camps, north at Houston, White Knob, Alder Creek, Custer and 
Bonanza. 

Era was quickly becoming a ghost town. Buildings were torn down to be relocated in Old Arco 
and on adjoining homesteads. The silver crash of 1898 killed any hopes of the town's survival. 

Approximately 60 years later Reed Anderson, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Anderson, of Arco, 
now of Golden, Colo., became interested in the history of the Era region while listening to older 
residents tell stories of how their ancestors settled in the Lost River Valley. Young Anderson 
managed to obtain a photo of Era in its heyday and tore into building a replica of the town in a 
model 6 Vfe feet long by 1 feet wide. 


47 This is an error. It was William Taylor, not his son, William Franklin Taylor. 
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Anderson spent between 700-900 manhours building the replica, fashioned from cardboard, 
cellophane and paint. Details include some 50 people, one covered wagon and oxen three 
buggies, two freighting outfits, five dogs, coal bins and even scrap lumber piled alongside some 
of the houses. 

In 1961 the Era replica was completed and the miniature town still stands for all history buffs in 
the Arco Lost River Library. A picture of the town taken in 1888 hangs next to the replica. 

Era is quiet now. Cattle graze or the townsite where mining activity once flourished, and 
vegetation has overshadowed any signs of human life. 

Despite its sudden death, Era may live again, due to the Phelps Dodge Corporation, based in 
Salt Lake City, which has taken out approximately 390 claims under the Yorick and Ma names 
in the Lava Mining District. Their explorations could open up another mining boom — and set 
the stage for another "new Era." 
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A ghost haunt in Idaho 

University of Idaho Argonaut, October 28, 1977 
By MARTY TRILLHAASE 



The old house in Grouse, Idaho is said to be haunted. Even at a distance, it’s a spooky sight 


Grouse, Idaho—except for some power and telephone lines and a few automobiles, the 20th 
century has not made its mark on this ranching community some 25 miles southwest of Arco. 
That doesn't mean nothing much ever happens here. An afternoon spent with the couple who 
managed the Grouse Post Office for roughly two decades reveals nearby cemeteries dating 
back to the 1880's, winters spent "snowed in" from the outside world, blood curdling tales of a 
local axe killer who decapitated his victim and played soccer with the remains...and the haunted 
house just 500 yards down the dirt road. 

Lynn and Ruby Keele first noticed oddities at the house 12 years ago. At that time, their relative, 
William Taylor [Kenneth William “Billy” Taylor] moved into the house with his new bride, Phyllis. 
Taylor had remained single until his mother's death in 1964. 

Mrs. Keele said Taylor's mother objected to her son’s marital prospects until her death—and 
possibly after. 

At least Phyllis may have thought so, Mrs. Keele said. "She said she felt so funny in the house 
alone," Keele said. Phyllis Taylor may have been only lonesome, but she repeatedly sought 
company when her husband was not home. 
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A neighbor, Russ Boyer, was the first to experience the curious events. Boyer told Dorothy and 
Kathy, daughters of William [Billy] and Phyllis [probably means Lynn and Ruby Keel], he had 
seen a "strange lady flying down the hall," Mrs. Keele said. The experience "scared him so bad 
he fell down the stairs," she added. From that time the daughters determined the place was 
haunted. 

Dorothy and Kathy have since married and moved away. But time has not changed their minds. 
They believe the house was haunted. 

Six years ago, while cleaning the upstairs, Kathy found an old photograph of a woman. The 
woman resembled the one Boyer claimed to have seen in the hallway, Mrs. Keele said. 

Mrs. Keele said her daughter asked her to help with the house cleaning. She too came across 
an interesting item, an old cook book. She said she began to read it aloud "because I thought 
Kathy was standing behind me. I just felt her standing behind me." But when Mrs. Keele turned 
around, she found herself alone in the room. William [Billy] and Phyllis decided it was time to 
move on. Following their farewell party, the Keele's son, Joe, noticed the house lights on, Mrs. 
Keele said. She added the Taylors had been out all evening at the party. He found no one 
home, at least not the Taylors. "The lights came on and mysteriously the doors opened and 
closed," Dorothy said. 

Ruby Keele acknowledges the possibility of a reasonable explanation for the phenomenon. But 
she added, "I'm a very sensible person and I know there's something there." She said only a 
miracle would get her into the house again. "I wouldn't go spend a night in that thing for 
anything," she said. 

Apparently, the current residents of the house feel differently. Bill and Pat Watson have been 
living in the house since May. Mrs. Watson said she hasn't noticed anything strange in that time. 
"I'm alone here all day," she said. "If it is haunted, at least I have company," she added. 

Mrs. Watson said she hadn't heard any stories about the house until she moved in and her new 
neighbors, the Keeles reported the incidents to her. 

"I’m not very superstitious about those things," Mrs. Watson added. She noted the house was 
built without a foundation in 1912. Consequently, the settling of the structure causes creaking of 
the floorboards, she said. "It gets to creaking and your imagination runs wild," she said. She 
acknowledged the place could be haunted, "but I've not heard anything." 
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A closer view, and it’s easy to see why ghost stories about the house persist. 



A room inside is somehow less than inviting 
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Amos Sanders Taylor Eulogy 


According to Jan Taylor, the following eulogy was probably written by Violet Taylor with input 
from Katherine Harper Taylor. At the funeral it was read by Judge Arnold Taylor, one of Amos’ 
nephews. 

AMOS SANDERS TAYLOR 

Amos Sanders Taylor was born on December 17, 1892 in Antelope Valley to William Frank and 
Hilma Fredrickson Taylor. He had four sisters, Lear Keele, Ellen Beebe, and Maude Stoner, 
who are no longer living, and Violet Douglas of Boise who is with us today. His brother Bryan is 
no longer living. 

Amos attended grade school in Antelope and enjoyed singing in the children's Sunday School 
choir. His sister, Ellen, could remember hearing his voice above all the other voices in the choir. 

Amos remembered having Indians stop at their home and asking his mother for bacon, flour, 
bread, and coffee. The Indians were on their way up Antelope Valley over the mountains to 
Camas Prairie to dig camas roots which they ground for use as flour. They would bring fresh 
venison and trade it with the settlers. Amos was very interested in this early history of the 
country and often talked about it. 

When Amos was only 11 years old he accompanied his father on a cattle drive to Canada. His 
legs weren't even long enough to reach the stirrups on the saddle. Along the way they traveled 
through an area that was infested with rattlesnakes. Amos's father killed the snakes with his bull 
whip. Amos said that the smell from it made his sick and he had to ride in the bottom of the 
wagon the rest of the day. When it was time for school to start Amos rode home alone on the 
train. His father sewed money for the family in the sole of Amos's shoe. 48 

When the older children were ready for high school the family bought a home in Blackfoot. 

Amos graduated from High School at Blackfoot where he played tackle on the football team. He 
told of the team always being fed liver when they were on football trips because that was the 
cheapest item on the menu. The Superintendent and football coach, W. D. Vincent, later told 
Amos's sister that Amos was "the finest young man he had ever met.” 

While in school Amos was always very helpful around the house and made lattice-work around 
the porch of the house. 


48 The original copy of the eulogy was kept by Violet. In a note to the eulogy she said “...on Amos’ return 
via train he had to lay over all night in Butte, got a ‘flea bag’ hotel near the stations, but when he turned 
down back the bed covers it was bug infested so he went back to the train station and sat up all night - 
11 years old!” 
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After graduation Amos ranched with his father in Antelope Valley. Eventually Amos and Bryan 
bought the ranch from their father. Amos met and married Ethel Miller and they had a son 
Harold. When Ethel died in the flu epidemic in 1917, Harold's great-grandmother, Grandma 
Mckey, came to keep house for Amos and take care of Harold who was also sick, but recovered 
to live until he was 12 years old. 

In May of 1922 Katherine Harper, a cousin of the Miller family, came to Grouse to teach the little 
summer school. She stayed with Edith and Bryan Taylor where she met Amos and after the 
summer courtship they were married December 15, 1922 at Arco, Idaho. They made the trip to 
Arco in a horse drawn sleigh, because there was snow on the roads all the way. They used 
heated bricks and warm clothing to make the trip in the sub-zero weather. The wedding took 
place in the Arco Court House. They spent the night in the Arco Hotel and returned to Grouse 
the next day where the community had a wedding dance and celebration waiting for them. 

On May 17, 1924 Frank Joel Taylor was born at Grouse before the doctor from Mackay could 
get there. He was named after both of his grandfathers. 

Amos was in charge of the CCC boys who were digging out larkspur and loco weed in Antelope 
Valley. About 1928, he lost his right hand in an accident with a stick of dynamite. Even so Amos 
kept on working as hard as he always worked although it was much harder with only his left 
hand. 

Katherine and Amos's home and most of its contents burned one night in the fall of 1936. Many 
neighbors helped get logs from the mountains and build a new home which is still on the 
homeplace. 

There was no school during World War II so Amos and Katherine had several children who 
actually lived with them while Katherine taught them. 

After Frank returned from World War II, he and Amos worked the ranch together. Although 
ranching was a full-time job Amos found time for gardening wood working, leather working, and 
repairing things that wore out. Yvonne and Frank had four daughters and Amos demonstrated 
great patience in teaching his granddaughters how to fish and ride horses. Amos had quite a 
sense of humor and enjoyed jokes and playing tricks on people. He was always willing to play 
games with his granddaughters, nieces, and nephews, and even his great-grandchildren. 

Amos was a Mason and a member of Eastern Star. He belonged to both the Antelope and 
Idaho State Cattlemens Association. He belonged to the Methodist Church in Mackay and 
served as commissioner on the Custer County Highway District Board. 

When their children were ready for high school, Frank and Yvonne moved to Arco in 1964. 
Amos and Katherine continued on the ranch with help from neighbors until 1968 when they sold 
the ranch and moved to Arco in their present home. For several years Amos helped Frank in his 
metal shop. 
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Since then Amos has kept busy improving their home and taking care of the lawn. He enjoyed 
good health until about six months ago at the age of 96. He was always willing and able to help 
anyone in need of a friend. 


Amos Sanders Taylor died May 29, 1989. He is survived by his wife, Katherine; one sister, 
Violet Douglas; his daughter-in-law, Yvonne Taylor; four granddaughters; and twelve great¬ 
grandchildren, who will all miss him very much. 
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Maude Taylor Stoner Retirement 

[Idaho Education Newsletter] 

February 15, 1968 



Maude Stoner retired in January after more than 18 years employment with the IEA. 

Maude Stoner ended her long career with the Idaho Education Association by retiring in 
January. She had served the Association for over 18 years as secretary and as records 
manager. 

Mrs. Stoner was born in Blackfoot where she lived in the Lost River area until her family moved 
to the Boise Valley. She graduated from the Meridian Rural High School and completed 
secretarial training at Links Business College in Boise. 

Her work as a secretary was interrupted by marriage and it was 20 years before she returned to 
employment as a secretary. It was at this time that she was employed by the IEA. She reports 
that the staff then consisted of the executive secretary, an associate executive secretary and 
two full-time office secretaries with another girl employed part-time. 

After having gone through two remodelings of office space and one building project to provide 
office facilities, she states that she feels like she grew up with the Association. At the time she 
was employed, the IEA was housed in the original building at 614 State Street. This was an 
apartment house which was shared with the PTA and the Interscholastic Activities Association. 

A very interesting comparison is drawn by Mrs. Stoner between the modern office building now 
occupied by the Association and the building with its sagging ceilings, tiny rooms for offices, 
kitchens for workrooms and a porch for the storage of supplies and records she knew when first 
employed. 
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Mrs. Stoner was the honored guest on January 23 at a dinner in the new IEA office building 
attended by many of her friends from the staff, those employed in other offices in the IEA 
building and officers of the Association. Wayne York, executive secretary of the IEA, announced 
that the Executive Committee had authorized naming a conference room in honor of Mrs. 

Stoner and she was presented with an engraved wrist watch by Bob Day, president of the IEA, 
in recognition of her long years of service to our Association. 

Mrs. Stoner and her husband to continue maintaining residence in Boise at 1103 North Fifth 
Street. 
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Beautification Award for Katherine and Amos Taylor 



KATHERINE AND AMOS TAYLOR, shown here with Sharon Longhurst, Arco Beautification 
Chairman, were recipients of the 1987 Arco Beautification Award, with the plaque presented to 
them Monday by Mrs. Longhurst. Despite their advanced age, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor are well 
known for the excellent care they take of their home and yard on Grand Avenue in Arco and are 
very deserving of the first community-wide beautification award. 

Asked for some tips on how they manage to have such beautiful flowers and garden along with 
such a well-kept yard, Mrs. Taylor answered that Amos does most of the garden and yard work. 
Amos said that they use lots of organic fertilizer, saving all their leaves and other plant material 
for compost and mulch, and keeping ahead of the weeds so they don't have a chance to go to 
seed. 

Mrs. Taylor brought their original tulips from their ranch in Antelope Valley when they moved to 
town years ago, and they produce beautiful irises, daffodils and some gladioli, although the 
glade are not as popular. They have several beautiful rose bushes which produce all summer, 
which were planted two feet deep. They are of the Simplicity variety. Also they start lots of 
annuals such as petunias and asters in their little greenhouse for spring planting. 

In addition to their flowers and a well-kept lawn, the Taylors also have a vegetable garden which 
produces more vegetables each year than they can use, providing some to give away. Amos 
says that to produce well in our soil it is necessary to use lots of leaves and compost for mulch 
and they also make use of peat moss. Amos remarked that since our land here in Arco is all "old 
meadow ground" it dries up as hard as concrete" and needs lots of help. 
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Amos roto-tills the garden and flower gardens and says that lots of night crawlers and angle 
worms help to maintain the fertility by aerating the soil, although the night crawlers are 
somewhat objectionable due to the hummocks they raise on the lawn. 

Katherine and Amos said they get lots of help from their granddaughter, Jean Taylor, who works 
for Dr. R. F. Barter during the days, and also works part time at Metal Specialties, the Taylor 
family business. Jean helps with lawn mowing and last year helped with painting of the picket 
fence and other chores. 

Amos and Katherine agreed that the principal "secret" of their ability to keep up a beautiful yard 
and garden is "lots of hard work and keeping the weeds from going to seed." 

The community is proud to be able to honor Amos and Katherine Taylor with the first Arco 
Beautification Award. 
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KATHERINE AND AMOS TAYLOR, shown here with Arco Beautification * 
Committee Chairman Sharon Longhurst, were honored last Saturday at the 
final drawing of the Christmas promotion event. 

The couple, two of the oldest residents of the community, were honored for their 
exceptional efforts at beautification and maintenance of their home on Grand 
Avenue. 

Amos remarked that it was 65 years ago in February that he and his bride came 
to Arco with a team and wagon to be married. Amos is 95 years of age and until 
the past couple of years was active in assisting his son, the late Frank Taylor, in 
the Metal Specialties shop. 

A newspaper clipping from the early day files of the Mackay Miner, is the 
source of the following item concerning Arco’s special beautification award 
winners: 

“December 20, 1922—Two mighty fine young people living on Antelope Creek 
were married last Friday, Miss Katherine Harper to Amos Taylor. Saturday 
evening they returned to their Antelope home and a big dance at the Grouse 
school house, followed by a dinner was enjoyed by all their friends. Mr. Taylor 
is one of the prosperous young stockmen of that valley and his bride is the 
teacher of the Grouse school who came out here last summer from Huntsville, 
Mo.’’ 

Despite advanced age, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor are well known for the excellent 
care they take of their home and yard in Arco and are very deserving of the first 
community-wide beautification recognition award. They were presented with 
printed certificates Saturday, and will receive an engraved plaque as a per¬ 
manent recognition of their achievements. 


If'. 

' v 


Receive special awards 
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Violet G. Taylor Douglas Obituary 


Sept. 17, 1902 - Oct. 26, 2004 Violet Taylor Douglas, 102, of Boise died at Summerwind 
assisted living center Tuesday, Oct. 26, 2004. At her request there will be no services. The 
family will meet to celebrate her life at a later date. Violet was born in Blackfoot, Idaho to 19th 
century Idaho pioneers. 

Her early years were spent in the family home in Blackfoot and at the Antelope Valley ranch. In 
1918 she moved with her mother, father and sister Maude to a 20 acre farm at Ustick. She 
spent the rest of her life in the Boise valley. She attended her last 2 years of high school at 
Meridian. 

After graduation she worked, was married, and after the birth of three children, she began a 
long work career in Boise. She was Chief Insurance Underwriter and Office Manager at Stein 
McMurray Agency. She worked into her seventies. Violet's relaxation was making exquisite 
hand sewn quilts and beautiful hand braided wool rugs. She knitted many wool sweaters, caps 
and afghans. All of her family were recipients of these endeavors. Although she never entered 
any contests, many said hers would have received first prize. Violet was also a great cook, her 
chicken and homemade noodles and apple pie always delighted her family. Violet was also an 
avid reader and enjoyed playing bridge and other card games, Scrabble and word games. She 
enjoyed visiting family and friends and travel, taking many trips including Europe, Canada, 
Alaska and other destinations in the U.S. 

Violet is survived by two children, seven grandchildren, eight great-grandchildren, and two 
great-great-grandchildren. Son Steve Douglas and companion Bev Burrell, McCall, Idaho; his 
children and grandchildren, Leslie and her son Taylor, Boise; Stephen and his life partner Jess 
Silverio, Seattle, Wash.; Matthew and his wife Tracie and their sons Clayton and Scott, 
Edmonds, Wash., her daughter Lois and her husband Robert Lauziere, San Jose, Calif., their 
children and grandchildren Ellen and her husband Charles McDonough and her children 
Christopher and Jean Plummer, Boulder Creek, Calif.; Rob and his daughter Robyn (husband 
Casey DeCarlo and their children Payton and Corey), San Jose, Calif.; Anne, San Jose, Calif.; 
Nancy and her children Connie and Daniel Holzman, Woodland, Calif. Also surviving are 
numerous nieces and nephews. 

Violet has always been an inspiration and the strength for her family. She will be greatly missed. 
The family would especially like to thank her granddaughter Leslie Douglas, her main caregiver 
in her later years. Also, many thanks to all the wonderful staff at Summerwind Residence 
assisted living who provided loving, respectful care during the last year of Violet's life. The family 
requests no flowers but donations to a favorite charity can be made in her name. Goodbye 
"Nannie." 
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Taylor Family Letters 

Digitized by Jan Taylor and Richard Sorensen 


The following pages contain a set of letters sent to Richard Mathew Taylor. Most of the letters 
were written by his brother, William Taylor. The letters were donated to the Idaho State 
Historical Society and are located at the Idaho State Archives, Boise, Idaho. The letters are in 
two manuscript collections’ 

Taylor William, ISHS Manuscript Collection Correspondence, Collected MS2 146 
Taylor William, ISHS Manuscript Collection Letters, Collected, MS2 294 

The letters have been photographed and converted to text documents. They are challenging to 
read because of the handwriting, word usage, and syntax. In converting the letters to typed 
format, punctuation and text annotations have been added. Text annotations appear in square 
brackets, e.g. [Richard Matthew Taylor], If an original written word or phrase is too hard to 
interpret, a guess at the word appears in square brackets with a question mark, e.g. [bedfast?]. 

Typed versions of original documents follow. 

Jan and Rick 
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Fremont 

February 26, 1886 


Uncle R M [Richard Matthew Taylor], 

Will drop you a line. Weather warm here almost like spring. Considerable illness here. Father 
and mother are both under the weather. Father and mother are both under the weather, though 
not [bedfast?]. Robert [Robert Levi Taylor] has been sick but is better now. 

James A Taylor is bishop of this ward and he’s a good one too. Of course you know what it 
takes to make a good one. 

Father is dissatisfied with his farm and the surroundings. That is such men as our bishop and 
others of the same caliber. Frank says if he was with you, he could shout off his mouth as well 
as you but he is a [poor?] hand to do so on paper. 

I may see you sometime this season and you need not be surprised if I do. As you told me I 
never was so tired of living amongst the Mormons in my life. They [boycott] a man in this 
country as much as possible. 

We hear that Lizzy [Louisa Jane Taylor] [became?] a wife of a polygamist. Is that so or not? 

As ever, 

J I Taylor [Joseph Irvin Taylor] 
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Address Era Alturas Co Idaho 
May 20th 1886 


Bro R M [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

I will drop you a few lines. All well. 

This is a fine country. The finest stock country I ever saw. I will give you the price of stock. Cows 
from $50 to $60 per head, yearlings $16 to $20. Butter 35 to 50 cents per pound. Eggs 35 to 50 
[cents per dozen]. 

We are building us a house in this camp. I am putting up a wagon shop. There is a 20 stamp 
mill going up. Right away. So you can see our expectations. 

As ever yours, 

Wm Taylor 

Read what you can. Guess at the rest. Writing in camp. 
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Era, Alturas Co, Idaho 
June 21st, 1886 


Dear Bros [Richard Mathew Taylor] 

Your’s [letter; probably Richard Matthew Taylor] together with David’s [letter; could have been 
David Gooding Taylor, but not sure why] received. Glad to hear from you and any of the folks. 

You seemed to want to know my object in stopping in a mining camp. I do not know as I can tell 
you. I will do the best I can. I travelled about as long as I wanted to in a wagon. And this is a 
very promising mining camp. The boys wanted to work a while so I have built us a house 14 by 
16 which cost $75 cash besides our work so as to have some shelter while we may stop in this 
place. 

I expect to work some in a wagon shop and likely I may prospect some as I have some very 
good offers [?]. I have done some work in the shop repairing. Can make from $5 to 10 per day. 

They are building a quartz mill. Some 100 men now engaged on the mill daily. Putting on more. 
A 3,0000 hundred wood contract let. The hills covered with prospecting. 

I know not how long I may stay here. 

This is enough. Read what you can. Guess at the rest. Tell Jo [Joseph Clarence Taylor] to write 
and I will answer. As ever yours. Hoping to hear from you soon. 

Wm Taylor 

My best wishes and respects to Barbara [probably Hannah Barbara Richardson Taylor, wife of 
Richard Mathew Taylor] and her children. Jane [?] and her children. They all treated me very 
kindly as much as I could wish of my own children. 
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JT[?] 

Era, Alturas Co, Oct 14th 1886 


Dear Bro R M [Richard Mathew Taylor] 

Your’s [letter] received. Glad to hear from you. This leaves me well as to health though growing 
old very fast. Men of my age should be at home living quietly to themselves but such is fate for 
me. I will try and make the best of it. I have just got in from a hunt. Living on venison now. 

I have earned some money this summer and could have made considerable had I been able, 
but so it is. I shall live until I die and [tantrobogus?] done no more. 

Jo [Joseph Irvin Taylor] & Robert [Robert Levi Taylor] left here about 2 months ago. I have not 
heard from them since. Know not what has become of them. Could they have seen as I do we 
would have located on Lost River as I think Lost River will be fine country. 

I shall stay here this winter and try and make a little home on Lost [River] next spring. As I do 
not expect even to see Utah again. 

I learned my place cannot be sold for scarcely anything. 

As to the politics I have none, I am done with politics and religion though I would not support 
John Haly or any other man with Mormon proclivities 

The Branie Mill is in full Blast started the 12[?]. Is all for this time. 

As ever yours 
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Era, April 17th, 1887 


Dear Brother [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

I guess you think I am due you a letter which I will now endeavor to pay. This leaves me well. 
Hope it will find you and family the same. 

I have had a long and tiresome winter. Thought at one time I should not live through it but I have 
and feel like I might now live some time yet. 

The folks at home have sold out and will start for Idaho about the first of May; 2 sons, two sons- 
in-law and the old woman have got tired of Zion and wish to join the old man and try and start 
anew and see if we can get along without religion that is this hypocritical and disloyal that cost 
so much to live in Utah. That it what drove me from my home in Utah. I never expect to have 
another home as well fixed, but will have the consolation that all my children have left there but 
one. 

No special news that I know of. Times seems to be looming up somewhat around this camp. 

Have had very long and hard winter here. Snow all gone except drifts. Fine feed. Young grass 6 
inches high. 

The folks will start about the first of May for this country and I shall start about the 8th or 10th to 
meet them at or near your place so you and Jo [Joseph Clarence Taylor] may know when to 
look for me. It will take about two days from [??] here to Blackfoot. Will come from there to 
Franklin on the train. 

I would like very much if you and Brother Jo could come up on the Snake River Country 
somewhere and settle so that we could see each other when we want to and not so close that 
we would have to when we did not want to see each other. 

This is the way I desire for my folks to settle so that I can go from one place to another. Stay as 
long as I feel like and then go home or to one ... of the children’s [home]. And if you my brother 
were somewhere near, I [could] occasionally go and see you and we could enjoy ourselves 
together whilst, as it is, we cannot so often as I would like. 

We want more enjoyment and less trouble and less vexation. I am very certain you can get 
better places than where you are but I do not advise only tell you some of my desires. 

Please instruct the folks if you know which is the best way through [Cassia?] or Malad [Idaho] as 
they will have 50 to 75 head of stock. 

I guess this is enough for this time. I will tell you the balance when I see you. 
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As Ever Yours. 


Wm Taylor 

[Is?] snowing today. Looks like winter. 
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Era May 16th 1887 


Dear Brother [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

I shall start for Franklin this morning. The folks started on the 6th [and?] two and one half days 
to Blackfoot so you may know as well or better than me about what time I will arrive at Franklin. 
Will expect to see you and Jo [Joseph Clarence Taylor?] there when I get there as I am not very 
stout. 

Wm Taylor 

I leave at 9 AM. This letter at 1 PM 
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Era July 4th 1887 


Dear Brother [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

It is now that I seat to drop you a line which leaves all well. 

I have bought a good and comfortable house, stables and corral [?], good well, and about 5 
acres of land, fenced, and in cultivation. All of which was done last year, which we know you 
could not have done for less than $600 or $700. I paid $100 in cash and the Blaze [?] passed [?] 
[man for?]. 

The land is unsurveyed which I can be [locate?] to suit ourselves. Shall move on it in the 
morning. The boys seem to be well pleased with the prospects before them. 

Nothing new. Times very dull. Our stock gaining very fast. The grass up to their eyes and in 
some places up to their bellies. We have bought a mower and rake. Will commence putting up 
hay soon. 

Is all for this time. 

As ever yours, 

Wm Taylor 

Shall look for you soon. 

Direct your letters to Antelope, Alturas Co, Idaho 
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Antelope Oct 2 1887 


Dear Brother [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

As it is Sunday and nothing else to do I will scratch you a few lines which leaves all well. No 
special news. Very dry and warm for this time of year. 

I have just returned from a hunt. Killed 3 fine deer. Am living well. Expect to kill my winter’s as I 
have no pigs or beef to kill. 

Well, Richard, I [gassed?] you boys considerable about your politics while I was there which I 
you took in good part. And now if you will, come and pay me a visit. We will have a [saw off?] as 
I am getting somewhat in politics myself. Elected school trustee for 3 years and clerk of the 
board and my name has gone to Washington City in place of a Republican postmaster and I 
guess I am almost sure to get the appointment. So it will be a stand off or nearly so all around 
all old apostles. 

I am aiming to and run a small business in the line of groceries. The boys started this morning to 
Blackfoot for about $150.00 worth getting 1000 pounds of honey from Payson at 7 cents per 
pound off William Grigg and some other groceries. We have put up considerable hay. Will feed 
and [board?] what may call on us, sell what we can and eat the balance. 

I am living on main stage and freight road and considerable travelers. Maybe so will catch a 
penny once and awhile. 

Jo [Joseph Irvin Taylor] and Robert [ Robert Levi Taylor] are still in [Colorado?] at work in the 
mines. Doing very well they say. 

Dave [David Gooding Taylor] and Frank Stoddard are still in Era, not making much I fear. Charly 
has got himself a place 2 miles north of me. Doing first rate. Frank Taylor is building 2 miles 
south of me. Plas not found [or heard?] of his horses yet. 

This I think is a promising valley. Everything that is planted and taken care of seems to do well. 
The finest potatoes and roots of all kinds. Grain that is taken care of does well. Plenty of land 
and plenty of water. Plenty of timber. I see nothing to hinder this from becoming a fine country. 

I hear that brother John [John Jefferson Taylor] is down with the fever. Fias the Doctor Greer [?] 
with him? I would like to hear from him whether he would from me or not. I have written to him 
since he has to me. John seems to be the odd one of the flock. 

Fias sister Bets [maybe Elizabeth Taylor who stayed in North Carolina] sold out and where is 
she going? She had best stay where she is. 
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Do you ever hear from brother James [James Crumpley Taylor]? What has become of him? The 
last I heard from him he was barefoot and naked or nearly so. 

Well I have written about all I can think of and likely more than will be interesting. 

As ever your brother 

Wm. 
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Antelope Dec 10th 1887 


Dear brother R M [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

I will now try and write you a few lines which leaves all well. Even hoping they may find you and 
family the same. 

I have no special news. Pretty cold and has been trying to snow for the last 2 weeks and have 
got about 1 Vfe inch of snow. 

Well Richard, I stated to you my prospect for the Post Office. There was considerable growling 
at the former postmaster and he has asked me if I would accept the office. I told him I did not 
care about the bother as there was no money in it but under the circumstances I would accept 
rather than let the office go down, not knowing or understanding everything at the time that his 
bonds men had left the country and he was not responsible. The result is the office is 
suspended on the 15th of this month. So will have no office nearer than 12 or 15 miles until the 
people petition on behalf of themselves. 

[So?] he sent up his resignation and also recommended my name but being irresponsible 
himself it was [no go?] he stated so he says that his bondsmen had left the country. 

I have been requested by several to take the office. I have not decided as I am very sure it 
would be more plague than profit, but the honor I suppose would be something. 

I suppose brother John [John Jefferson Taylor] has been up to see you folks this fall. I am truly 
glad that he thinks enough of some of his folks to pay them a visit though I suppose he thinks 
there is a dollar in it as I think that is the height of his ambition and glory. 

Excuse but I must speak as I think or understand. 

Now Richard as regards another matter that I do not know as you know anything about. This 
past fall brother Joseph’s [Joseph Clarence Taylor] girls stopped here a while on at least 
Francis [maybe Sarah Francis Taylor] did and she almost seemed to be almost crazy from 
some cause. Could not find what. I asked her if she wanted to go home. She said no. She 
wanted to stay here if we could give her work. Told her she was welcome to stay here as long 
as she wished but I could not pay as we have no money than we could do ourselves. Shortly 
after she left, a letter came to this office directed to her and we could not make out fully the 
postmark but all hands thought it Franklin on Fairview. Feeling as I did that something was 
wrong I opened the letter with purest of motives and sent it to her father and it seems as if they 
would ...[photo cut off maybe?] 

Fiope to see you soon. 


Payson March 1st 1888 
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R. M. Taylor 


Dear Bro [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

After so long a time, I once more try to write you. We are all around but considerable complaint 
with colds. I have nothing of interest to write. I read your paper with great interest, but don’t think 
I will subscribe for it at present as I am already taking more paper that I read. 

We have winter again. We have had about 7 or 8 weeks very fine weather, but yesterday the 
last day day of February snow came again. It is 4 inches this morning and still falling. I have not 
done much of anything yet. 

Been trying to [speculate?] at little [and?] have learned where I could buy bees for 3 dollars [per 
land?] by taking 25 or more stand [and?] if you want bees is your choice. 

I have been reflecting since I visited you and [Joseph] about us bros. Wm, Jos, Rick, James and 
myself. All but myself have office or position. About to conclude that I must be the silly one of all 
the boys. Wm, Joseph, school trustees, Rick county commissioner, James foreman of merchant 
flouring mill, J. J nothing . alas but hold on at last I have got it at a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Salem Irrigation & Canal Company. I was nominated one of the directors by house [?]. 5 
others were nominated for the same position, but I was elected. I have qualified ... been asked 
to take the foreman’s position on the canal but declined to accept it on account of infirmities and 
old age. 

Hoping you will excuse this blowing of mine for the first time. I will stop it 
And I hope to hear from you soon 
I remain as ever your bro [?] 


J. J. Taylor 


[?] my wife’s mother is dead. Died 1st Sunday in February. 
Did not learn what was the matter with her. 
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Antelope March 10th 1888 


Dear Brother R. M. [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

I will now endeavor to answer your last letter which found all well. 

We have a pretty hard winter. The ground has been covered with snow since 28 of December. 
Have had some fine weather [over here?]. Is now very cold for March. Though stock on the 
range is dong first rate. No loss so [far?] as I have heard? 

I received a letter from brother John [John Jefferson Taylor] last night. Says he has been 
hearing Dr. York lecture on free thought or infidelity as some call it. Says if it is infidelity, he is an 
infidel [for?] it is the best talk that he ever heard. Hoorah for John. I am glad he has got his eyes 
opened at last. I see from the papers that Dr York is making quite a stir in Utah. Quite a number 
have got their eyes opened from that and other natural causes. I also see some prospect of 
Idaho becoming a state some time but none for Utah. This year promises to be a [muted?] year 
in politics. The great tariff on revenue system has to [undergo?] some changes and our great 
national Democratic party are somewhat divided most especially in congress. I for one think the 
duty on home production should be modified for foreign manufactured goods so they cannot 
come here pay the duty and under sell our home manufacturing and products. 

Though I am no politician and not much of a financier so it matters but little what I think or say. 

What is the matter with Brother Jo [Joseph Clarence Taylot]? I wrote him a long letter some time 
ago and he does not seem to notice it. Is it possible that he is going to let his family destroy 
mine and his friendship as brothers? I hope not. John says that [ours] should be brother of ours. 
James [James Crumpley Taylor?] is down south somewhere running a fine merchant mill 
maybe so he will do some good yet. Have you ever heard where Bet landed, if so where? 

Enough for this time. All well. 

As ever yours, 

Wm Taylor 
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Antelope April 2nd 1887 


Dear Brother R. M. [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

Yours received. Glad to hear from you again. Glad you are looking this way. 

No our land is unsurveyed. You ask if I could not get water from Lost River. Yes but would cost 
more than from Antelope. I expect to have water on my place in 2 weeks if all is well. Yes I am 
in Alturas County. Am glad of it. 

I am glad we have one brother that is all right. Feels well. Will be [saved?]. Maybe so he will 
eventually save some of us if not all. I feel more than glad to learn that JJ [John Jefferson 
Taylor] has opened his one eye at least. 

We expect our land surveyed this summer. You would do well to be here as there are several 
claiming twice the amount of land that they can hold. I had $300.00 or $500.00 I could buy 
places that I think is worth 3 or 4 times the amount paid. Would not take but very little if any 
money. 

All up and around. Is all at this time. 

Hope to see you soon. 

Your Brother 
William 
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Antelope April 14th 1889 


Dear Brother R. M. [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

I will write you a letter which leaves all and around. No special news more than the driest time I 
ever saw at this time of year. There is not a drop of running water nearer than 2 miles of me and 
no prospect of any this season. Though I have a good well, 68 ft deep, I have drove our cows 
off. Nearly everybody wants to sell. One man that cut 75 or 80 tons of hay the year I settled here 
wants to sell and offer his ranch for a mere song. 

Mining prospects fair? Money [tolerable?] easy. 

Well Richard, my prospect for a living this summer is 20 hens, the butter of 4 cows and the 
income of a fourth class Post Office. Eggs 25 cents per dozen, butter 30 cents. Do you think I’ll 
make it? 

So you can see I have but little to do. Lots of time to write. So you folks may look out. I will make 
it warm for you this summer. 

Is all for this time. 

As Ever Your Brother, 

Wm Taylor 
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Antelope May 24th 1889 


Dear Brother R. M. [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

Yours of 15 [at hour?] last night. Glad to hear from you. Why does not brother Joseph [Joseph 
Clarence Taylor] write some. I wrote him some time ago and has been for an answer and still 
looking. 

Lots of rain here as well as there. No, Lost River is not dry. Waters are low here as well as 
everywhere else in Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Montana. The country now looking as flourishing 
as I ever saw it. We are now taking out a ditch that will, when completed, water several hundred 
acres of land. There is only 5 of interested at present. Plenty of water for this whole county if 
there was proper economy [used?] which will be in a short time. 

As to the waters of Lost River, if there is any disputes over the rights, it is this. Some of the older 
settlers have [formally?] depended on old washes and hollows for ditches. We the people are 
making proper ditches and it [hurt?] those fellows is about all the trouble I see or hear of. 

Jo [Joseph Irvin Taylor] and Robert [Robert Levi Taylor] are in New Mexico doing well. Have 
sold 1 mine for 25 thousand and have others looking well. 

Wm Taylor 
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Antelope July 2nd 1889 


Bro R M [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

Yours received. Glad to hear you are all well. Is more than I can say. The old lady is poorly and 
has been all the spring. I am not very well myself but keep up and around. Have to do the most 
of the cooking. Howard is off about all the time with his team trying to do something for us and 
himself. Is driving 4 horses, his own outfit. 

Richard, it is the driest windiest weather I ever saw in my lifetime at this time of year. Lost River 
dry in places. Crops generally look fine. Those that have water [over?]. 

I have now only a small garden. Have had green peas since 25th of June. Potatoes the size of 
hen’s eggs. 

Well Richard I had a place [saak?] for you. Good hay and farming land. Plenty of water winter 
and summer. Could have got it for 4 hundred dollars all in trade. $200 worth of old hay on the 
place and good crop to cut this season. 

The place is [mowed sand?]. I bargained for it on condition that you come up by a certain date. 
You did not come and I let it go. But I should have bought anyway as the place is well worth 
$10,000 any man’s money. 

Enough for this time. 

As ever yours 

Wm Taylor 

Come again. 
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Antelope April 14th 1890 


Dear Brother R M [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

I will try and scratch you a line which leaves me well and hardy, but old lady is down again and 
has been for 2 weeks. In fact I might say for 8 months I have had to the principal part or hire it 
done of the house work. 

It has been the longest and hardest winter I ever saw. Over half the stock on Lost River dead 
and still dying. We have lost none as yet. The boys think ours are all right but I fear [they are] 
not. The ground covered in snow 5 solid months and now snowing. Nearly everybody wants to 
sell out and leave the country. Ranches here on Lost River can be bought for a song and sing 
yourself. Everybody has got the blues. I for one will try the country a while longer. Believing it to 
be a good country. 

I am aiming to put 8 acres of [lucern] and 15 acres of grain this spring. Mining prospects 
loosening up. Grain 3 cents. Eggs 50 cents [per dozen]. Butter the same. Flour 4 cents. Money 
scarce. 

Is all for this time. 

Yours 
Wm Taylor 

Give me trouble if they could. Show this to Jo [Joseph Clarence Taylor] or not as you may think 
best. Anyway I do not [fear?] them though I am sorry they feel hard toward me. I would do 
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Antelope July 4th 1892 


Brother R M [Richard Matthew Taylor] 

Yours received in due time. Will say we are well. Fine weather except very windy. No special 
news. Times dull. Jo [Joseph Irvin Taylor] and Robert [Robert Levi Taylor] came home this 
spring. Jo stayed 2 weeks. Do not know where he went. Robert has taken stock on shares for 
C. R. Hoalst. About 200 head. Jo seemed to have money. Did not seem to know where he 
would stop. Said he would write when he stopped. I am not farming this season. Put my land in 
alfalfa. What is cleared looks fine. 

We are home alone. All gone to Era for the Fourth of July. Having a grand time. Several horse 
races. Howard has 2 on the turf. [Grand? [Hurrah?] tonight. 

Is all I can think of [interest?] 

Just thought I would let you know I was still living. Had lots of [law?] this spring. I am getting 
tired of the Justiceship. Not money and make some enemies which you know is natural. 

As ever yours 

Wm Taylor 
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Halley 0Z10S6. 

Sty 1 ^tatru of Ammra. 

3n all to vifcun Mpar prrsntlB shall ram#. Storting: 


whereas, * Ceri;rc4ti of »• fbfttiw 1/ iu umi ofir* >t Halley, Idaho, 

*M bwn defWiKid m Mw Cm*nl tint (Mk«. nStr*by It l|(«n Qit (ill |*j*Ti*«t kai kaan nut* ky tba cldnant 

Mlliaa ». Taylor 

•rcontnz 1i ’M premium of ttM Act «f Ctoj^tti if April 24, 1820, mMI** "4a Act ntklnf firtkar yroilaon fa* At 

ult of IM PaUic Lamia,** itd It. acta n^lmital thanto, fir IS* OOUthoOflt 'QBPtSf Of tho 

southwest quarter of Section four In Township four north of Bug* tvnntj- 
four east of the Boise Meridian, Idaho, containing forty aores. 


ictc-tty t> tti oftrltl hit of It* Sumiy of It* laid Lind, rad^nd m th* GENERAL LAND OFFICE by tba Virxtyv <.mril 
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Slip Hnitpft Jstatra of Amrrira, 

3 d all la orliom thru? jitvarttl* nif*U tamt. Ouvrliag: 


WHEREAS, > Certificate if tfte teglitar if CM Lett Offce it ”ftiley, Idaho, 

tu betl in Dll Gmnl Llid Oft:«, alinli II Mr. Hal Ml ftnttil tea Im rail ft; Dm chlniM 

SiIlian ?. Taylor 

•cccrdnf It tfte pramiem if tfte Act if. Cm(ni if April 24. 1020. (celled “Ai Act niklr* riirttm prmoicn fir OK 
nil W tfte NKIc lurij 1*4 Cm icta upflteitrAel thereto, fee the Lot3 tWG and thrOO Of SflCtiOD 

thirty-ono in Township rise north of Ran^o twonty-fivo oar.t of tho roiae 
iloridian, Idaho, containing seventy-flight and ninety-nine-hundredtha rctap. 


iccirriliK t» til Oflllil n*t if tftl Steve; tl Me rail Luf, relereed Is Ik. CiAtNAL LAND OFFICE ft; Dm Sirv.ru-C.mril, 
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Glbr Hnitpft §tatrs nf Amrrira, 

<Ea all 1* uihi'ui Ihr*r jirtdftitfl ahull mar. Qirrflltui: 


WHEREAS * Ctrfitcaf* af ew Rrgititr af At Uni OMce at Hffley, IdP-ho, 

h»* Ittn Oeviiitiij it tW General Loaf Odlet, ■AtrtW It aapaart lhal fid fsjtttni tai Wen ntda by tU e la twin t 

Ruth D . Hoalst 

acctidlrf it h« p'niilira tf At Act if Coif-Mi if April 24, 1130, willIInl "An Act trmnf Unltr pniitiH Car At 

n« tf lit full» land*'* ltd At atti upalrmr’-il there'.), let At SOtthSASt ^TlSrtor Of SlICtlOQ 

eleven in Township five north of Range twenty-five east of the Boise v eHd- 
ian, Idaho, containing one hundred rixty acres. 


•ecerdltg to An 0IVrial Ptal of iW Surtay of 1U ol.l lard, nWamad la At GENERAL IAN0 OfFICE by Ibt Surv.yur-6t.tral i 

MOW KriOW YE, flat tie UNITES STATES Of AMERICA, It cettileeatia* if At pttilst* m< In orfomlty win At wil Arti of 
Cerfrma it tue* ext* tiadt ard prodded, HAS GIVEA ANO GRANTED. anJ by Att. p-aatrlt DOES GIVE AND GUAT, art I tie add 
clibwtl aad t» At W*rt af A* ad clilnirt tie Tract tbcrrt feaerfetd; TO HAVE AMD TO H010 II* aaait, tuywlker t»el all At 
rigtli, privileges. Inmnlict, eiC tpst/tmtuo, tf uAaltMvtf otlire. Herttnlc b:!ir<lrc, unto He uld efrirwrt ird to Ibt belri ant 
aa»fra tf Ikt tad daliraal farpwi ub,ad la my taaltd ard accraad v«sl*r right! ftr nir.'nj tgriealturaJ, nmjlettu’irg, te otter 
purpose*, Lrd rigtrt* 1o drtchn inf re*?r»ctri sH Ir cornectlcn anti itch water rgtri*. it *nay W r»cr<r..j»d ml irlcervWlged try the Heat 
aatam. law*. at! dtcliutt tt cawt»; iM there h reserved trow At lard* lertly graded, a rgtt tf way Atreat Air ditches tr cam* 
ccnitructad k* At tulkcdty af At 1/nlt.d Stain. 


N TESUVONY WHHtOF. I, jltllin. S. Taft 
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Patent, tad llw M of tla Gttrral lard Odict la It bn-tinlo 
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(The ittitfh Stall's of Arnmra, 

<Eo all la niprai thrnr prearoU rijiil raw. ftrffttng: 


WMCRFAS, a CartiAcila af Via laglitaf af lie land WW* it ;tfl j ley , Ideho , 
kts krai defwtod In Ik* Gataral laid Oflcev whareb/ it *»f*» tkal, pufiwait M tV« Act if Cc«t*r*ai af **f 20, 1062, 
"Ta Sseata Wineitoai* to Actaal SrttWi at lha Pliilii Du rial i. 4 lid Hu od» u*»|lifitntal Ikarata. t»i (lain «f 

t08 b • Tiijlor 

Kn bMi wlabtnhad ud Cut/ CHwnnited, i» coafarrlly to l*a, for tke SOUthe&St Ufc T10 T Of the 30Uth- 

et-Bt quarter of Section ei^ht and the south hclf of the southwest quarter 
and the southwest quarter of th« southeast quarter of Fection nine in Town¬ 
ship four north of ^un^e twenty-four e/.*st of the Boise Meridirn, Idaho, 
containing one hundred sixty acres. 


ttiunfeg ta tti OAclal Plat of »k# $an«y .r lf« uJ l mi. tttit oat to t»i GENERAL UNO OFFICE kj tha Sjrw/Of-Genmlt 

R|)V RN0* TE. That toara It, tfvih't, gwted hy Hit UNITED STATES laita tta tald cUiniit Hr trad of lani aiwat drsrnkad; 
TO HAVE AND TO NOLO tha *ikd tr*t af lard, with tha ifttiRtrancea tharn^ a»to »ha said dabmtl aid It tke kelri aid uiifni of 
:»f uM dsmaal lafrrtfi *afci«1 to a* ruled aid accrued -alar r gktt Air tilrii^, aftrlrUtaral. rwAefirlrf, «r a’lar mi 

rlglrta to ditches aid rwicn aaad In unuctoi •«! luck water Hghlfc awjk neafn’.ud aid acbwwiedred b/ tha lied taitom. Iran, 
•it du/jtaM of covrtu ird Iker* la raaa'iad Aram Ik# lands tatty grafted a rljit •/ <nj tkareaa tor dilthtt Of leads contracted ky Ike 
nthjrl/ af lha Urutsd State*. 
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UsJted States tin oie kirdnd ard FORTV-SlXTH. 


0/ Ike PrcaMaadr 2ft 



fi 24*0 

U*UZ 0. • 
U4- CP- 
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869740 



Gaermary. 


fetii.fr' ,f ■*. «EprV t«Mf Qgn 


Amos Sanders Taylor Land Patent 
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Blackfoot 040014 


A—1007-R. 


(Ebp lnitp& B’tatrs of Antrnra, 

Gin all Ixi mfyoni lljrar prrarala ahull riwtr. C&rrrJiiifl: 


WHEREAS, a Certificate of th# Reglater of the Land Office li BlaOcfOOt, Id»hO, 
haa been deposited In tbe 6«neral Lend Office, whereby it appear* th*. pureuwl to the Art of Congm* of Hoy 20, 1862. 
“To Secure Homwtead* to Actwil Settlon oo tbe Pubtle Domain/’ »od the acts tupptemontal thereto, the cleim of 

Boyd Koele 

hei been ertablfihed and duly eoniummaled, In conformity to law, for the Ir0t8 QQfl , tWO , thrSO , and four , 

the oast half of the northwest quarter, the east half of the southwest 
quarter, and the northeast quarter of Section seren, and the north half 
of the northwest quarter, the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter, 
and the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of Section ei#it in 
Township four north of hangs twenty-four east of the Boise Meridian, Idaho, 
containing eix hundred twenty-two acres and fifty-two hundredths of an acre, 


according to the Official Plat of tho Survey of th« uid Land, on Ha In the GENERAL LAND OFFICE: 

NOW KNOW YE, That than Ik therefore, ranted by the UNITED STATES unta the aaid claimant the tree! of Land above doicribed. 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the laid trad of Land, with the appurtenance* thereof, unto tha laid claimant and to tbe heir* and aicigni of 
the laid claimant forever lubject to ary verted and accrued water right! for mining, pgriculhiral, manufacturing, or other purpoies. end 
rfghti to ditches tnd rwerveir* used in ceanertion with such water right*, at may be rocognbnd and acknowledged by tbe lacal custom*, law*, 
and deciiion* of court*! and there it reserved from the lands bertby granted, a right of way thereon for Atchos or canal* cerntructed by the 
authority or the United State*. Excepting and rwarvlng, bowerar, to the United State* all the c*«l and other rnmeral* In thn land* io entered 
and patented, together with the right to proipect for, mine, and reaaota tho eame pureuant to tbo provltion* tad limitation* of tho Act of 
December 29,1916 (39 Slat.. 8621 


in testimony WHEREOF, i, Hsrbwrt HooYsr, 

President of the United State* of America, have catnod theta letter* to be made 
Patent, and tho loal of the Gonaral Land Office to be hereunto ifflxed. 

GIVEN under my hand, at tha City of Waahlngtan, tbe TWENTY-FOURTH 
(SEAL) day of SLPTEMttfcfl In the yaar of oor Lord one thauiand 

nine hundred end TWtNTY-NI\'E and of tho ladopeodence or tho 

United Stoto* tho OPO hundred and f |r T'Y-FOUT I ^ 

By tbo Preildeoti L 

By ('S'C/sfj,'•/ , Secretary. 

^//) I 
S/0 - (A Vv^ 7 L 

|( . . . fhcordir *f ttrSextral tmlfalf. 
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Boyd Francis Keele Land Patent 



Bl&ckfoot 042803 


4—1007-R. 


©Ijp Hnitrti States of Ammra, 

9a all to nt^oai tipnt pmrata bIjiII tamt. Clrrrltag: 


WMEREAS, a Certttests ef the Register ef to Lto OtRca at BlackfOOt, Idaho, 
ku ton deposited la to General Land 0 files, whereby it appears tto, pursuant to to Act of Congress ef May 20, 1002, 
■To tom Homesteads to Actual Settlers aa to Public Domain,'* to to acts supplements! therole, to dalm ef 

Bryan H. Tajlor 

to boon astaMlato to dul; soaaamaiated, la confmslty to to, to to Lots three Olid f OUT and thd east 

half of the southwest quarter of Section thirty and the Lots one, two, 
three, four, five, and six, the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter, 
the northwest quarter of the southeast quarter, and the east half of the 
northwest quarter of Section thirty-one in Township fife north of Range 
twenty-four east of the Boise Meridian, Idaho, containing fife hundred 
fifty-four acres and sixty-fife hundredths of an acre, 


acctolAf to to OScU Plst sf to Survey ef to uald Land, o. He In Ids GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 

NOW KNOW YE. That there Is. to refers, granted by to UNITED STATES too to said elslmto to tract of Lto above deecribedi 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD tbs said tract of Load, with to appurtenances Hereof, too lbs said claimant and to to bolrs sad assigns of 
tbo said claimant forever; subject ta aay raatod and accrvad water righto for mining, agricultural, manufacturing, er otbor purposes, to 
rights to dllcbes and reservoirs uasd la ssnooctlM with such watsr rights, as may bo recognlied and acknowledged by to local customs. laws, 
to dacisioas of caurtu to tors Is reserved from tbs lands hereby granted, a right of way thereon for dttchso or canals coastrvctsd by the 
authority of to United States. Excepting to reoenlog, however, to tbo United Slates all the cto to ether mlnorala he the lands so eatsrod 
■nd patented, together with to right to proapect for, mlna, to remove the same pursuant to to provisions aad limitations of the Act of 
December 29,1919 (99 Stnt..862 > 


in testimony where of, i, Franklin 0. RoOiWfelt, 


Patent, to to aaal of the General Lto Otoe to ha hereunto aflhod. 

GIVEN wider my hand, * the Oty of Wtoagtoe, to LUlEENTH 

<***•) day «f OCTOBER In to year of oor Lord ana theoato 


alne hundred to 

United States the 
■y the President; 

•y 
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IHWTY-nVE to of to ladopnndonco of to 

htorsd to SKTIFTH. 

Acting dnssrdsr Ms ■snsrW lto QJbs. 


Bryan Ernest Taylor Land Patent 



